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| Migration Policy 


ITHIN the last week Australia, Canada and South Africa 

have each lifted a corner of the curtain, which has 
hitherto shrouded official policy on the subject of Commonwealth 
migration. Hitherto the Dominions have been too busy on the 
resettlement problems of their own citizens, and the British 
Government has been too preoccupied in overcoming the man- 
power shortages of this country to be able to come to qny 
long-term decisions on migration questions. Indeed, it might 
be suspected, from the paucity of official comment on this 
subject, that the British Government would prefer to keep 


the curtain down a great deal longer, for there has never been, 
in time of peace, a more powerful demand for able bodied men 


and women in this country, and there cannot be any enthusiasm 
to see them leave. 


But, even if the United Kingdom would prefer to adopt a 
policy of wait-and-see, there are stirrings among the peoples 
of many countries, including this one, which demand that 
Migration policy should be thought out afresh before new 
toutines are established and the, pattern of life sets firmly in its 
post-war moulds. It is possible to over-emphasise the long- 
term significance of the large number of inquiries about 
emigration openings to the Dominions from residents in Great 
Britain and Scandinavia, for war inevitably breaks old habits, 
and opens new horizons ; but even when full allowance is made 
for temporary restlessness, there appears to be a Wanderlust 


which is more deeply seated. The experience of two wars and) 
the doldrums between them have eaten deeply into individual! 
self-confidence. Western Europe is the typhoon centre, and 
the British ship of state seems to many individuals a mere 
cockleshell in atomic storms. Recent and present events under- 
line—perhaps far too strongly—the vulnerability of the British 
economy. These phenomena can easily be exaggerated ; the 
British people are a thousand miles from losing their collective: 
self-confidence. But, with so many and so obvious reasons for! 
uncertainty, it would be remarkable if there were not at present 
many more individuals than usual thinking of emigration. 
Escape as well as adventure has become an attraction to the 
great open spaces. 


What, then, are the arguments for and against emigration 
from this country? What also should be the policy towards 
immigration into Great Britain? These questions can be con- 
sidered from a number of angles; personal, national and’ 
imperial ; social, economic and strategic. From the individual! 
standpoint the arguments are all in favour of letting people make | 
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a new start in new and more spacious surroundings. Human 
progress depends on the actions of the bold, and a sense of 
freedom and adventure is at its roots. The effects of barriers 
to personal initiative must almost certainly be bad, and the 
Dominions still offer opportunities which are not available at 
home. If Fortune does not always favour the brave, at least 
an atmosphere of fortune-seeking is healthy. But the good of 
the individual may be embarrassing to the nation as a whole. 
The Dominions claim the young. The scheme for assisted 
passages specifically discriminates against the childless, the 
middle-aged and the old. But with an inadequate birthrate 
and a rapidly -ncreasing number of old-age pensioners, can 
Great Britain allow large numbers of its young men and women 
to go? Not only this, but every young worker represents 
fifteen or twenty years of heavy capital investment in educa- 
tion, housing, medical services and training, and to permit these 
valuable assets to vanish at the very moment when they can 
make a return is an extremely expensive policy. In justice, the 
Dominions should make a capital grant to the United Kingdom 
for every migramt they receive. But in practice, on the contrary, 
they still prefer those who can bring some capital with them. 


The need for men is also the argument pressed most strongly 
by those in favour of immigration in the Dominions. The crucial 
test of manpower during the war threw into relief the limitations 
on the Dominions’ war efforts. No heroic efforts could make a 
population of 8 million strong enough in war potential to play 
a determining réle. And now, in peace, industrial strength 
and the expansion of secondary industries require workers as 
urgently. It is argued in some Dominion quarters that Great 
Britain with a population decreased by some 10 to 1§ million 
and the Dominions increased proportionately would provide a 
better distribution of manpower, socially, economically and 
strategically. But even if this doubtful proposition were true, 
the process of reduction would be acutely painful for this 
country. The prospect of a natural decrease of population 
is bad enough. But add a large outflow of migrants, and the 
preponderance of the old and the surplus of fixed capital would 
be well-nigh insupportable. Even a scheme, if the Dominions 
would accept it, of taking complete family units, including the 
older generation, would still leave substantial problems. 


* we * 


What are the social, economic and strategic arguments in 
favour of emigration from the United Kingdom? It is easy to 
build up a fine battery in favour of the social benefits—for the 
emigrants. This island is too patently overcrowded, over- 
urbanised and over-industrialised for physical or mental com- 
fort. Climate, space and opportunity give the Dominions great 
advantages. But do these advantages outweigh the dis- 
advantages of drawing heavily on the British population? 
Do they not rather lead to the conclusion that, while the 
Dominions should encourage immigrants, they should draw 
them from sources other than the United Kingdom, particu- 
larly from countries where there is—as, with all its difficulties, 
there is not in Great Britain—actual pressure of over-popula- 
tion on economic resources? Free interchange between the 
different parts of the Commonwealth is right and proper, but 
not a denuding of the mother country. If manpower is an 
asset, the aim should be to increase the total assets of the 
Commonwealth, not merely to redistribute what exists. 


Economically, it is more difficult to predict the consequences 
of larger populations in the Dominions. Prosperity is always 
to be welcomed, but the development of secondary industries 
overseas will require adjustments in this country, and there 
can be no certainty that they will be beneficial. On the other 
hand, larger markets in countries predisposed in Great Britain’s 
favour would bring almost certain benefits, and it might well 
be that these would outweigh the increased competition from 
industries developed overseas. Australia is now anxious to 
obtain factory and not farm workers, and, immigration or not, 
this trend cannot be altered. The primary producer countries 
have had too bitter experiences between the wars not to wish 
to spread their risks more widely. Their attitude can be under- 
stood, and it may bring political and even social advantages. 
But even in latter-day economics, the transfer of industries 
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from where they are more economic to where they are less 
economic does not result in a net increase of real wealth. 


Strategically, there are two distinct schools of thought—those 
who believe that rockets and atomic bombs make this island 
hopelessly vulnerable, and that, therefore, the maximum dis. 
persion of population is desirable ; and those who hold that 
since modern warfare puts such a premium on great indys. 
trial power, it would be madness to disperse one such power 
among a number of powers which would still be weak if they 
were double their present size. On the former thesis, only g 
large and rapid exodus of population—much larger than the 
Dominions have yet contemplated receiving—would meet the 
case, for if war potential is to be built up on the periphery of 
the Empire, it must be done quickly and on a sufficient scale. 
But would an extra 10 million persons in, say, Australia—stij) 
more, 10 million divided among the Dominions—counteract 
the loss of these 10 million in Great Britain? The former 
would not be sufficient to make Australia either a Great Power 
or a major armament producer, but the loss to Great Britain 
might well be decisive. However much the Imperial Chiefs 
of Staff may favour decentralisation of war production, they 
would hardly be prepared to strip this country drastically of 
men. On strategic grounds surely the answer is again for the 
Dominions to swell their population by immigration, but not 
to rely on Northern European stock for their main source of 
supply. North-western Europe as a whole cannot provide 
many emigrants. But large numbers could still come from the 
Mediterranean countries of Europe, especially from Italy. 
American experience shows that, with proper selection, Italians 
make excellent citizens. 


* * * 


If it is right for the Dominions to accept settlers from 
Southern Europe it is at least equally right that Great Britain 
should open her doors to them. As things now stand, the 
British Government appear to be as conscious of the disad- 
vantages of sending British citizens abroad as they are uncon- 
scious of the advantages of bringing additional manpower into 
this country. The welcome given to refugees during the war 
is now being dissipated by most ungenerous treatment towards 
those who have fought in the Allied cause. Even the liberal 
offer to displaced Poles has been criss-crossed by conflicting 
treatment to Polish miners. The Minister of Fuel speaks at 
variance with his Foreign and Home Office colleagues. Nor 
has the Home Office shown any enthusiasm about naturalising 
aliens who have given conspicuous service to this country. Yet 
are not these adult and trained men and women the assets 
the nation requires? During the war much of the new light 
industry of South Wales has depended on refugee capital and 
enterprise. Alien children have, during the last seven years, 
imbibed the British attitude to life. English history is strewn 
with examples of the benefits derived from foreign immigrants. 
A far-sighted attitude towards immigration would appear to 
be justified by all the facts. The issue, however, remains be- 
devilled by trade union memories of unemployment between 
the wars. Surely this is one of the issues on which a Labour 
Government should be able to have a long-term plan? Here 
is a case, if anywhere, for a manpower budget and for inducing 
the trade union movement to look at the problem as a whole. 

It is quite clear that this country neither can nor should 
slam the door against emigration ; to do so would not be politic 
towards the Dominions nor just towards individuals. But it 
cannot afford on national or international grounds to encourage 
a wholesale exodus. To do so would benefit the Dominions 
(even supposing that the emigrants all remained under the 
British flag) far less than it would injure their mother country. 
This fact does not weaken the Dominions’ case for expansion, 
but it makes necessary a broader approach to the sources of 
supply. At the same time, a.more generous and far-seeing 
attitude towards immigration to Britain would facilitate emigra- 
tion abroad. What is wanted is a wider system of circulation, 
not a one-way traffic system. It would be relatively easy for 
Great Britain to initiate this movement, for this country, i- 
secure as it may seem to some of its own children, is a haven 
of refuge for many thousands of other wanderers. Past tradition 
and present interest alike demand a policy of liberality. 
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The Battle of Trieste 


ITH Signor de Gasperi’s speech on the afternoon of 
August roth the Paris Conference emerged from the 
reliminary tournament of procedure and began to give its 
attention to the business for which it had been summoned— 
the consideration of the draft peace treaties with five ex-enemy 
nations. During the preceding days the struggle over the 
inciple of voting had been so acute and the relations between 
the protagonists of the rival blocs so openly disagreeable that 
an uninformed observer would hardly suppose that the business 
of the meeting was to impose the united will of the victors 
on the defeated, but rather an endeavour to make peace between 
an Eastern and a Western group of Powers who were divided by 
a bitter odium theologicum about the relative merits of the 
srithmetical percentages 51 and 67. But at last the Battle of 
the Rules is over, after a final clash of words in which Mr 
Molotov, fighting to the last like a soldier of Stalingrad with his 
back to the Volga, maintained his thesis that the Rules Com- 
mission had no right to modify by a two-thirds majority the 
principle of the two-thirds majority. The Plenary Conference 
having adopted the compromise proposal whereby recommen- 
dations voted both by simple majority and by two-thirds 
majority could go forward from the Conference to the Council 
of Foreign Ministers, the procedural agenda was exhausted, and 
the delegates remembered they had some business to transact 
concerning Italy, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and Finland. 

In the old days before 1919, a peace conference meant the 
negotiation of a peace treaty or treaties between nations which 
had been at war with one another. Nowadays there is no nego- 
tiation with the enemy or ex-enemy state, even though it may be 
graciously permitted to “ state its case,” and a peace conference 
means the negotiation among the victors of treaties to be im- 
posed on the vanquished. But, though formally the gulf between 
the victorious and vanquished nations is widened by this pro- 
cedure as compared with past times, there is no guarantee 
against lines of division cutting across the war-time alignment, 
and it is seldom indeed in the history of coalition wars that the 
winning combination has been so quickly and so sharply split. 
On the most important single issue before the Conference, that 
of Trieste, the Allies are deeply divided and the Western Powers, 
by their resistance to the Russian-supported claims of Jugo- 
savia, have made themselves, relatively at least, the champions of 
Italy against a group of their allies. In relation to the Greek 
territorial claims against Bulgaria, on the other hand, the roles 
are reversed, for Russia in this case stands as the protector of a 
former enemy country against the demands of an Allied nation 
and even supports its counter-demands. Nobody supposes that 
these variations of attitude are unrelated to the fact that Jugo- 
savia and Bulgaria now belong to the Russian “ sphere,” while 
Italy and Greece are within the Western. 

The struggle of the blocs has Trieste for its principal storm- 


centre. All that the Powers have so far agreed on is that 
Trieste is not for the present to be either left under Italian 
sovereignty or annexed outright by Jugoslavia, but is to be made 
into a separate territory with a special constitution of its owa. 
Russia, having receded from the claim for outright annexation 
to Jugoslavia, has recently been concentrating on obtaining for 
the territory a constitution which will either assure Jugoslavia 
a decisive degree of control or set up a form of virtually un- 
controlled “popular” government with plenty of opportunity 
for a local coup de force. The Western Powers want a Governor 
appointed by the Security Council of the United Nations with 
wide executive powers and a legislative veto, the maintenance 
of order to be secured by a special United Nations force. A 
genuinely international and impartial administration of Trieste 
might well be an acceptable compromise. But if one of the 
Great Powers, fortified by its right of veto in the Security 
Council, is determined to turn the international regime into 
a mere cloak for Jugoslay annexation, it might be better to 
abandon the compromise and fight the matter out between the 
two sovereignties, Italian or Jugoslav. That would mean an 
extended crisis now, but the alternative might mean a chronic 


crisis later. 
* 


The main facts about Trieste may be briefly recapitulated. 
The majority of the inhabitants are by speech Italians and were 
already so before 1918. The city has never belonged to Jugo- 
slavia ; it was formerly Austrian and was one of the Italia 
irredenta objectives for which Italy went to war in 1915. The 
immediate hinterland of Trieste is mainly Slovene, but the port 
is the natural outlet to the Adriatic for the whole Danubian 
basin. On the basis of these facts the strongest ethnic claim to 
Trieste is Italian ; the historical claim is Austrian or Italian, but 
not Jugoslav ; economically the Jugoslav claim is stronger than 
the Italian, but subordinate to that of Central Europe as a whole, 
including Austria, Hungary and Czechoslovakia. 

If the question were being discussed on its merits, one would 
have expected the Jugoslav claimant and his Russian backer 
to have put to the conference carefully reasoned ethnic, his- 
torical and economic arguments in‘support of their case. They 
could not have been expected to make an impartial survey 
of pros and cons, but it would have been natural for 
them to make their points like a barrister pleading a 
client’s case in court, with the obvious intention of con- 
vincing their hearers. The speeches of Mr Kardelj and 
Mr Molotov, in reply to the Italian Prime Minister, how- 
ever, were the most extraordinary exhibitions of irrelevance 
which seemed as if designed to provoke rather than to persuade 
the majority of the members of the Conference. Both of them 
concentrated their fire on the new Italy’s alleged lack of demo- 
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cracy and its perpetuation of imperialist tendencies as proved by 
its desire to retain Trieste. As the question at issue was whether 
Italy had a just claim to Trieste, this “ proof ” of its imperialism 
completely begged the question, as also did Mr Molotov’s 
rhetorical denial that Slav lands could any longer be objects of 
partition by the European Powers. To assume as a premise that 
Trieste is a Slav city and then to denounce Italian imperialists 
for having seized it may be a good talking point in Belgrade oi 
Moscow, but it hardly makes sense in an endeavour to show 
cause to an international assembly why a city which the delegates 
know to be predominantly Italian in population should be in- 
corporated in Jugoslavia. 
« 


The attacks on Italy for failure in democratisation were like- 
wise of a kind to accentuate rather than reduce the unwillingness 
of most of the members of the conference to agree to the 
demands of the Russian bloc. The majority of the nations repre- 
sented at the Conference practise or profess what is called 
“Western democracy,” and on their own principles cannot fail 
to consider the present regime in Italy more “ democratic ” 
than the single-party political system of Russia or the opposition- 
persecuting rule of Marshal Tito. Communists may believe 
that their system has a better claim to be called “ democracy,” 
but ordinary prudence in advocacy would surely have deterred 
them from basing a claim at an international conference on 
assumptions which they knew most of their hearers did not 
accept. A skilful barrister trying to convince a jury mainly 
composed of Nonconformists does not quote Papal encyclicals 
at them, nor does a politician trying to win a rural constituency 
start with the contention that the interests of urban areas are 
alone worthy of consideration. But in their speeches on Italy 
the Jugoslav and Soviet representatives trailed their ideological 
coats so aggressively that it was hard to avoid wondering whether 
they really wished to persuade any of the Conference delegates 
who were not already with them or whether they were merely 
making variations on Communist slogans for the benefit of party 
comrades in the world outside the conference room. 

While rebuking Sigror de Gasperi’s “ imperialism,” Mr 
Molotov also made a somewhat clumsy attempt to divert Italiaa 
wrath from Trieste and canalise it against Britain and the United 
States. The Soviet Union, he said, could not associate itself 
with “excessive claims which might result in the economic 
enslavement of Italy by foreign trusts and cartels.” He also 
showed solicitude for Italy’s security, such as could not have 
been anticipated from the record of Russia’s attitude over the 
restriction of the Italian navy, and warned the Conference that 
certain Great Powers “ are evincing a desire to assume a mono- 
polistic position in the Mediterranean and to push into the 
background not only Italy, but France as well.” Italy, said Mr 
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Molotov, should not lose her importance as an essential Politic 
factor in the Mediterranean. 


It may be doubted whether non-Communist Italians cap 4 
induced to forget about Trieste by a vague hint of Rusiy 
support for Italy’s future revival as a Mediterranean Poy, 
But Russia would certainly like to see both France and 
vigorously discontented with Anglo-American  maritin. 
supremacy in the Middle Sea. It is clearly not a mere q 
incidence, but a matter of careful timing, that the long-ex 
formal Russian demand on Turkey for joint Russo-Turkiy 
defence of the Straits (discussed in detail on page 247) hy 
come at the moment when the Paris Conference has 
consideration of the peace treaty with Italy. For, if the fate 
Trieste profoundly affects Central Europe and especially th 
rival interests of the Great Powers in Austria, the parts of the 
Italian treaty dealing with Libya and the Dodecanese involy 
the future of the Mediterranean. As part of the bargain 
reached by the Foreign Ministers of the Big Four, Russia with. 
drew her claims to a mandate for Tripolitania and a base in th 
Dodecanese—neither of which areas was in Russian possessigg 
—but the question of control of the Straits remained. It dog 
not come within the scope of the Peace Conference, as Turkey 
was neither a belligerent ally nor an enemy, but it is cCleaiy 
very closely related to the settlement which the delegates ip 
Paris are charged with bringing about. 


Over both Trieste and the Dardanelles Russia is diplomatically 
on the offensive. Anglo-American forces actually hold Trieste 
and Turkey has a mobilised army keeping watch on the Straits, 
Only by agreement or by force can Tito’s power be extended tc 
Trieste or a Russian fortress be established within the Straits, 
What is depressing is that the Russians and Jugoslavs adopt 3 
peremptory a tone and show so little taste for the ordinary 
processes of conciliatory negotiation. The Russian official 
observer at Bikini has now announced that Russia will soon hold 
an atomic bomb demonstration and there is no reason to believe 
that Russian production of this new and terrible instrument oi 
war will be long delayed. Confidence in an impending increas 
of power may be a cause of Russia’s apparently increasing 
willingness to rock the boat. Increases in a country’s military 
power are always a reinforcement to its diplomatic bargaining 
power. The prudent conclusion is still that the Russians, know- 
ing themselves to be in a minority (perhaps even less than one- 
third), are determined to use to the full what bargaining weapons 
they have. Certainly it would be very foolish of the Westem 
powers now to get as frightened of Russia’s intentions as the 
Russians evidently intend them to be. It is impossible not to 
feel the utmost dislike for their tactics; but to react to them 
with anything other than cool patience and firm moderation 
would simply be to play their game. 





Dutch-Belgian Economic Union—II 


HE proposal that Holland and Belgium should first estab- 

lish a common tariff, then create a customs union and 
finally fuse in a complete economic union are sufficiently far- 
reaching to make opposition—both internal and external— 
inevitable. But before the obstacles to union are discussed, it 
is important to establish the point that the Dutch-Belgian 
experiment has far more than a local importance. It has long 
been clear that a large unified market is a great advantage for 
economic stability under modern industrial conditions. Plans 
for full employment, plans for a high and stable level of capital 
investment, plans for the most advantageous division of labour 
are equally frustrated by the existence of small units of economic 
activity divided from each other by differing tariffs and cur- 
rencies and quota systems. One of the causes—perhaps the 
most potent—of Europe’s disasters in the last fifty years has 
undoubtedly been the attempt to impose a modern industrial 
system upon a continent long since divided by history and 
political evolution into a collection of inadequate economic units. 
Since the war, there have been signs in Eastern Europe that 
this state of affairs will now be modified. The economies of the 
various countries will probably be brought into some sort of 





gsganic connection with the Russian economy and the resulting 
extension of their Lebensraum may give them new oppor 
tunities of expansion and development. But the problem facing 
the Western democracies is whether any such policy of economic 
unification can be carried through by consultation and consent. 
Are the centrifugal forces in democratic society too great? Are 
disunity, competition and disorganisation the price it pays for 
the liberty of the rival groups and competing interests of which 
it is composed? One of the chief points of interest in the nego- 
tiations between Belgium and Holland is the extent to which 
they may provide an answer to such queries. Neither com- 
munity is subject to any outside pressure and no compulsion is 
being exercised on any internal section of opinion. If a full 
economic fusion by free consent can be secured, the Low 
Countries will have set a new model for democratic interna- 
tional co-operation. 

But will it succeed? ,An earlier article described the condi- 
tions which appear to favour its realisation. Equally, however, 
there are grave obstacles to be overcome which have behind 
them all the weight that use and habit can give them. One of 
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the most closely-knit and conservative groups in Belgium is 
the Flemish farming community. It may feel itself directly 
menaced by the opening of the Belgian market to Dutch 
jcultural exports, particularly to those of milk, butter and 
cheese. In the agricultural sphere, the two countries are uot 
complementary, and the Belgian farmer is likely to think twice 
before welcoming the Duich aim of finding in Belgium some 
substitute for the lost markets for Dutch food in Germany. 
Difficulties in the industrial sector should not be so great. 
As was pointed out in a previous article, Holiand has no metal- 
lurgical industry, and Belgian heavy industry has a reasonable 
hope of securing Germany’s old markets in Holland. Some 
industries do, nevertheless, compete directly. Leather, paper, 
rcelain, ceramics, certain types of coal are all competitive, 
and since the Dutch are on the whole more efficiently organised, 
both in their industrial structure and in their selling organisa- 
tions, certain branches of Belgian industry may find their posi- 
tion challenged in the Belgian market itself. It is also possible 
that political considerations may modify an otherwise favour- 
able reaction from industrialists and workers in heavy industry. 
Belgian heavy industry is almost entirely situated in Wallonia, 
the French speaking areas of Southern Belgium, and the 
Walloons tend politically to look to the French and to hope for 
closer economic and political links with them. The northward 
orientation and the great reinforcement of non-French stock 
involved in fusing the Belgians with the Netherlanders might 
perhaps be felt to counteract the economic advantages which 
Belgian heavy industry stands to gain from the fusion. This 
possibility is made the more real by the extremely cautious 
reception given to the Belgian-Dutch plan by the French. 


x 


Another potential source of disagreement is the relation of 
both countries to their respective colonial empires. Both 
nations have pursued liberal policies in the past towards their 
colonia! dependencies. The Open Door was fixed by treaty in 
the Belgian Congo, and by the terms of the “B” mandate 
which gave Belgium Ruanda-Urundi in 1919. The Dutch have 
made no attempt to assimilate the Netherlands East Indies to 
the mother country. Yet in practice, a very different relation- 
ship has grown up between Belgium and its African dependen- 
cies on the one hand and Holland and the Netherlands Empire 
on the other. Before the war, 48 per cent of the Congo’s imports 
came from Belgium, and 83 per cent of its exports went to 
the mother country. Holland’s share in the Netherlands East 
Indies trade was only 10 per cent of the imports and 7 per cent 
of the exports. What will be the position now? At the moment, 
the Dutch are neither economically nor politically in any posi- 
tion to include the Netherlands East Indies in a customs union. 
The Belgians may not be prepared without a quid pro quo to 
grant Holland any special facilities in the Congo. Clearly, it 
will be difficult even to define the relationship between the over- 
seas territories and the two metropolitan countries, quite apart 
from any attempt to assimilate policy or pool advantages. 

Another sphere in which a collision of interests seems inevit- 
able is that of ports and harbours. In the past, both Rotterdam 
and Antwerp have competed for and lived on the traffic of the 
Rhine ; they have served the same German and French hinter- 
land, and even when the whole area was a hive of economic 
activity the competition between the two was great. To-day, 
traffic has fallen away to almost nothing Whatever little trade 
is done “ith Germany is carried on through Hamburg and 
Bremen since neither the British nor the Americans are pre- 
pared to add to their occupation costs by paying port dues to 
Belgium and Holland. And even if British and American policy 
were different, there still would not be enough traffic to keep 
the air of commerce pumping through the great lungs of 
Antwerp and Rotterdam. Built to a continental scale, designed 
to serve all Western Europe, they may be assisted but they will 
not be saved by the fusion of Belgium and Holland, and the 
division of traffic between them will prove one of the hardest 
problems the Council on Economic Unity has to solve. 

One of the hardest—yes, but the Council will certainly not 
be short of tough problems to resolve. A complete fusion of 
the economic life of two countries which have hitherto 
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developed behind all the normal barriers of national sovereignty 
entails modifications and changes and sacrifices that probably 
neither side envisaged when the plan was first evolved. They 
have before them, it is true, the model of. economic union 
between Belgium and Luxemburg which since 1922 has been 
complete, without interfering overtly in either’s political inde- 
pendence. But Luxemburg, with its 300,000 inhabitants, is 
hardly on a par with the present problem. Union can be 
achieved ona small scale. Can it succeed between two important 
and independent communities of equal size and status? 

So far the major problems have hardly been touched upon. 
It wili clearly be impossible to integrate the two economies 
completely unless, as in the case of Belgium and Luxemburg, 
a common currency exists. There have been suggestions of fixed 
rates of exchange, but no one has yet proposed the more radical 
solution of a single currency. Should there also be a single bank 
of issue for both countries? If not, how would it be possible, 
without a centralisation of monetary policy, to equalise price 
levels and secure, for instance, the same prices for raw materials? 
Even wider difficulties are raised by the fact that both Belgium 
and Holland are likely in the future to move away from complete 
free enterprise,.and in both countries a strong bloc of Socialist 
and Communist opinion supports the conception of state plan- 
ning. In the event of depression, neither government would 
be able to abstain from direct intervention, through planned 
capital investment or large-scale public works. Could such 
policies be pursued jointly? Pursued separately, would 
they not make nonsense of economic fusion? The Dutch and 
Belgian Governments, in fact, face a dual problem in work- 
ing out their economic policy. They not only have to fix the 
limits between state intervention and free enterprise. They 
have also to ensure that state intervention is practised uniformly 
over two economic areas which hitherto have not pursued any 
policies in common, let alone policies as bold and far-reaching 
as those necessary to hold economic depression at bay. These 
difficulties are no proof that the fusion could not be successfully 
achieved. They will only make success—if it can be secured— 
more important and more challenging. 

Although the internationai situation is probably more favour- 
able to fusion than at any earlier time, French opposition may 
prove damaging. The French reactions to the news of the pro- 
posed union in April was unfavourable. There had, after all, 
been an earlier project for close economic co-operation between 
France, Belgium and Holland, concluded in March, 1945, and 
the French continued to hope something would come of it. The 
announcement of the Belgian-Dutch scheme looked like a tacit 
abandonment of the earlier scheme. The growing difference 
between the level of wages and prices in France on the one hand 
and in the Low Countries on the other is a barrier to closer 
economic co-operation for the time being, but the French may 
nevertheless feel a certain resentment and use their great in- 
fluence in Wallonia to discourage the efforts of the Belgian and 
Dutch Governments. 

France’s opposition is part of a wider difficulty—that the 
proposed economic union, good as far as it goes, cannot really 
solve the problem it is in part designed to meet, the dis- 
appearance of the German market. The plight of Antwerp and 
Rotterdam is only one particular instance of the general fact 
that Europe, and especially Western Europe, cannot recover 
stability or prosperity unless a measure of both is restored to 
the Germans. No fusion of 17 million Low Countrymen can 
compensate for the destitution of 23 millions in the British zone 
alone. Belgium and Holland, whatever their own efforts, are 
involved in the wider problem of Western Europe’s economic 
future, and they will suffer or prosper according as this problem 
is ill or skilfully handled. Nevertheless, their courage and 
breadth of vision may show the way. A formula can be found 
for integrating a revived German industry into the West Euro- 
pean economy though on a subordinate plane—provided the 
nations of Western Europe prove themselves as ready to con- 
template a pooling of their own economic sovereignties as the 
Belgians or the Dutch. The solutions they find will have a more 
universal application, and their success in a limited union can, 
if neighbouring statesmen show the same energy and vision, be a 
pattern for “ more perfect union” on the wider Western scene. 
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Industrial Injuries 


oe month saw the beginning of the end of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Acts. For the future they are replaced 
by the National Insurance (Industrial Injuries) Act, 1946, which 
received the Royal Assent on July 26, 1946, and, as existing 
claims under the Compensation Acts work themselves out, so 
will end a piece of legislation which has played a remarkable 
part in the social history of the last fifty years. Of those who 
mourn its passing, probably the legal profession will see it go 
with feelings of the most regret. No other Act of Parliament, 
save possibly the Rent Acts, has given them so much scope for 
the remunerative employment of their ingenuity. Yet as time 
passes it may well be found that they are not alone in regretting 
the passing of all the features of this earlier statute. 

Workmen’s compensation under the old Act was, in outline, 
simple. A workman was entitled as of right to compensation 
from his employer if he was injured in an accident “ arising out of 
and in the course of his employment,” a phrase well-known by 
now even outside the legal profession. No contribution was 
required from him. The full cost fell on the employer. The 
amount of compensation, which was assessed on a weekly basis, 
depended on the workman’s rate of pay, with an upward (and 
fairly low) limit on what he could be awarded. In cases of 
dispute, either as to liability or amount of compensation, the 
issue was determined by the local county court. Larger employ- 
ers, such as railway companies, employed men in sufficient 
numbers to make the cost of accident to any one of them no 
large risk but, as experience of the Act grew, it became a 
common practice for smaller employers to insure against this 
risk. On the other side, the trade unions came to the aid of the 
individual workman in his claim for compensation, with the 
result that over the last twenty years, in the majority of cases, 
two powerful machines, union and employer or insurance com- 
pany, have faced each other before the County Court judge, and 
in the higher tribunals up to the House of Lords. 

One further feature of the old Acts requires comment. It 
became the practice for insurance companies, where the man’s 
injury resulted, or was likely to result, in a permanent disability, 
to offer a lump sum payment in full discharge of all future 
liability. Only where the disability was permanent and total 
was it necessary for the sum offered to have any relation to the 
actuarial value of the continuing liability. In that case it was 
fixed by the Acts at 75 per cent of the actuarial valuation. In 
all other cases it was a matter for negotiation and was invariably 
less. Any such agreement, to be binding on the workman, 
required the approval of the County Court, and there the 
majority were normally considered by the registrar of the Court 
with only written medical reports to guide him. 

In some ways, particularly as regards the right to a claim 
and in respect of benefits, the new Act is not so very different 
from the old. Before a claim on the Industrial Injuries Fund can 
arise, the accident must have happened out of and in the course 
of the workman’s employment. All the new Act does, com- 
pared with the old, is to alter the burden of proof and to extend 
the range of activities that are to be deemed to be within the 
course of a man’s employment. For the County Court it sub- 
stitutes a series of Ministerial tribunals, but these again are bound 
by the Act and must base: their decisions on their interpretations 
of it, precisely as the Courts formerly did. The Act also 
divorces the amount of compensation from the amount of wages. 
Henceforward compensation is based on the extent of incapacity 
only. But as regards the final incidence of the cost of the 
scheme, the new regime will differ radically from the old. Now 
the scheme is a contributory one, the workman paying 3d. a 
week and the employer 4d. This will yield some £30 million a 
year, which, so the Government estimate, will keep the Fund 
solvent. Another change is that the lump sum payment goes. 

Some things about the Act should, on balance, be counted as 
gains. It should prove less expensive to operate than did the 
machinery that grew up to administer workmen’s compensation. 
Under the old Acts, where the risk was insured, the cost to 
industry of the compensation paid was represented by the total 
of the insurance premiums paid to insurance offices, either the 


general proprietary companies or the mutual associations formed 
within many trades. That figure is impossible to estimate accy. 
rately, but it included some items that were of no direct benefit 
either to workman or employer. One was the commission paid 
to agents. Some part of this represented necessary work done 
by the agents, but the great part would simply go to influence 
the placing of the business with one company rather than 
another. With the tariff offices, commission amounted to about 
8 per cent of the premiums paid, but in many cases it went to 
the assured, who was his own agent. Another was the increase 
in administrative costs caused by the duplication within the 
different companies’ offices of the work involved in all the claims 
within each town or area. On the other hand, the compensation 
Fund must now set up its own administration, at its own ex- 
pense. Under the old Acts, the employer paid the man his 
compensation as he paid him his wages while in work and the 
cost of that was merged in the general overheads of his business, 
Now the Fund must bear that cost, as it must pay the cost 
of its own arbitration tribunals instead of receiving the benefit 
of the services of an existing machine, the County Courts, 
Nevertheless, the net balance should be in favour of the Fund, 
Next, is the abolition of the lump sum payment purely gain? 
balance, the answer must be yes. In the majority of cases of 
permanent disability, a lump sum payment is not satisfactory. 
Nor did the County Court provide an ideal check on the 
adequacy of the amount. Practice varied from court to court, 
and some courts would give approval to agreements which other 
courts would have rejected out of hand. Again, there was always 
a risk that the lump sum payment would be used unwisely. 
Frequently, the workman had had no business training and 
with perhaps £1,000 1n nis pocket he was an easy victim of the 
trickster or the fast talker. He would be persuaded to buy an 
inferior business, often a small retail shop, at an inflated price and 
within twelve months would have lost both compensation and 
livelihood. 
x 

Yet the lump sum payment in some cases had its advantages. 
Sometimes a workman’s incapacity depended as much on his 
mental state as on his physical state. With a weekly payment 
assured, he acquired the mentality of the permanently invalided 
pensioner. He lost all desire to start work again, even at some- 
thing within his capabilities. But, given a chance of receiving 
a capital sum and so the chance to make a fresh start in a new 
occupation that he could manage despite his disability, his 
whole outlook changed. He made a complete recovery because 
he had the incentive to do so. Whatever the administrative 
advantages of uniformity, it may well prove a disadvantage that 
no lump sum payments are possible, however excellent the 
special case. 

The next point is whether the workman, in exchanging one 
tribunal for another, has in fact secured a better one. In one 
way he should benefit. Employers, and their insurance com- 
panies, were partisan enough when it came to an arbitration 
before the County Court. Will Ministry officials be more objec- 
tive? They should be, but experience of the Ministry of Pen- 
sions’ tribunals is disquieting. Again, the workman has ex- 
changed a known quantity, the County Court judge, for an 
unknown one, the insurance commissioner. Perhaps the 
exchange is more apparent than real, for obviously insurance 
commissioners will be recruited from the bar, as are County 
Court judges. But it is fair to say that County Court judges 
have not only brought industry and natural ability to their task. 
They have, particularly so in more recent years, brought quali- 
ties of patience and fair-mindedness as well. The level may not 
be uniform, but the average is high, and insurance commis- 
sioners will have to strive hard to excel it. Time will show if 
the Insurance Ministry’s appointments are as good as those of 
the Lord Chancellor. 

But it is a pity that these tribunals are necessary at all. If the 
country is to have social security, the obvious ideal is that the 
sick or hurt, whatever the cause of their disability, shall receive 
a weekly payment sufficient to keep them alive and well. Once 
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that becomes universal, it no longer matters where or when or 
now the disability arose and legal tribunals to investigate the 
cquse will be unnecessary. All that will be required is a medical 

ination. The chance of establishing this has, for the 
moment, been lost. It could not be achieved under this Act, 
first, because the industrial injuries fund is intended to be sclf- 
supporting, and is made up from contributions from employer 
and employed in a different ratio from that in which they con- 
tribute to general health insurance. Secondly, the rates of 
benefit are different, with many consequential anomalies. But 
poth these points are not of major difficulty. Some day sickness 
and accident insurance will be unified, to the advantage of all 
save the lawyers. 

Another point that remains unchanged is the right of the 
workman under the common law—not under any Act, old or 
new—to sue his employer for damages instead of claiming com- 
pensation from the Fund. At present, the workman has the 
option of doing either one or the other, but if he sues his 
employer for damage he must show that his injury was caused 
by the employer’s negligence. (Negligence by the workman 
himself, or the absence of it by the employer, is no bar to his 
claim for compensation either under the new Act or the old.) If 
the workman succeeds in his claim for damages he will receive 
a substantial capital sum, not a smal! but permanent weekly 
payment. His solicitor will also receive a substantial sum for 
costs. The temptation to them both to sue for damages is con- 
siderable. There seems no prospect of any major change in 
the law on this. The report of the Departmental Committee 
considering these “alternative remedies,” as they are called, 
isin favour of the retention of these rights to claim damages for 
negligence. In fact, its view is that these claims should no longer 
be alternative but supplementary. It would leave the workman 
free to claim damages while drawing his benefit, but would 
reduce the damages by the value of the future benefit yet to 
come from the Fund, so that in the end a claimant should not 
receive a Compensatory payment twice over. 

When the Workmen’s Compensation Acts were first passed it 
was very rare for a workman to succeed in proving negligence 
on the part of his employer. Over recent years that has become 
progressively less difficult. There are two reasons for this. The 
first is a gradual change in the social outlook of judges. Fifty 


- NOTES OF 


It was time that the British Government should call a spade 
a spade and brand as a “widely ramified and highly organised 
movement” the flow of Jews that is now converging upon Pales- 
tine. The words quoted are from last Monday’s Downing Street 
statement, but the news which they convey is not new. General 
Morgan of Unrra proclaimed it on January 2nd in a famous speech 
which nearly cost him his job. His remarks about a “ positive 
plan for a second exodus” backed by “pockets bulging with 
money” are now seen to have been justified. 


It is also time to draw a firm distinction between political 
Zionism, the aim of which is to produce a numerical majority of 
Jews in Palestine and so a Jewish State, and the humanitarian urge 
of all Jews and many gentiles to relieve the plight of suffering 
Jewry. Unfortunately, the sympathies of a vast majority of these 
humanitarians are vicarious; they want to see Jewish suffering 
relieved, but their charity does not begin at home. The political 
Zionist is able to use their far from selfless reactions to serve his 
own ends—the filling of Palestine with Jews while the going is 
good. 

Now that the traffic has attained its present dimensions and 
political significance, the attitude of all Zionists towards it is not 
the same. The more fanatical politicians see in it their plain duty 
—the straight and narrow way to a Jewish majority. Others take 
a different view, some because, already settled in Palestine, they 
want peace at home, and others because they view the problem in 
the light not just of Palestine, but of the whole outlook for world 
Jewry. They feel that the propaganda behind the fanatical drive 
for immigrants tends to harm Jewry as a whole by confirming anti- 
semitists in their views that Jews are “foreigners” and can be 
turned: out. Many more thoughtful Zionists are beginning to 
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years ago, the average High Court judge had no feeling that an 
employer owed very much duty to his workmen to protect them 
from harm. The general view was that workmen ought to be 
able to look after themselves. That-is no longer true, for judges 
(and so the common law) have changed almost imperceptibly 
with, although often some way behind, the general social con- 
science of the community. The other reason is more concrete, 
It is that the Factory Acts and similar statutes have laid down 
increasingly positive and detailed safety codes for various indus- 
tries and factories, and a breach of these by an employer is 
a good ground for a claim for negligence. This kind of claim 
is on the increase, and the increase is not likely to be checked 
by the new Act. The reverse may well prove to be the case. 
But to the cynical, the final picture is little startling. Of 
all the interests involved in the operation of the statutes now 
swept away, it is the workman and the insurance company that 
gain least from the new Act. The employer should gain. He 
is relieved of all administrative costs of the payment of com- 
pensation and the total of his contributions under this Act is 
almost certain to be less than the premiums he paid to insurance 
companies under the old regime. The civil service must be 
happy. At one stroke they have duplicated some of the 
machinery of administration of both County Courts and insur- 
ance companies while destroying neither. The County Courts 
continue ; so must the accident branches of the insurance com- 
panies. The benefit to the bar is mixed. They lose the cash 
value of the briefs from the unions and insurance companies in 
courts. On the other hand, no doubt many of them will practise 
before the new tribunals. Many will man the actual tribunals 
themselves. The solicitor, too, loses on the swings, but is likely 
to find actions against employers for damages for negligence 
a useful roundabout. The unions are hardly affected at all, save 
that their legal expenses should be lower. Only the insurance 
company and the workmen are left. The insurance company 
loses its profit on workmen’s compensation accounts, and the 
contribution the premium income made to its general expenses, 
though it will no doubt continue to insure employers against 
common law actions. The workman is given something very 
like the old law on which to base his claim and something very 
like the old Courts in which to make it. And, final blow of all, 
he has now, for the first time, to pay almost half the total cost. 


THE WEEK 


wonder whether it might not be best for their race as a whole 
if they were to accept finality, and partition. All told, it seems 
possible that despite the loud voices of the extremists, the Zionists 
would be ready to thrash out a compromise. 


The Arab States are also ready to talk. Their Foreign Ministers 
expressed this resolve on Tuesday, subject to the not unexpected 
proviso that they could not sit at a round table with Zionists, 
President Truman, too, is thinking again. There is still some 
hope of a final solution this year. 


Meantime, the immediate task before the British Government 
—that of handling the Wlicit traffic—is being squarely met, first, 
by a local show of might that ought to serve to prevent bloodshed; 
secondly, by an appeal to friendly governments to stop the traffic 
at source, and thirdly, by a diversion of the illicit arrivals to camps 
in Cyprus. But these measures are only palliatives. The prob- 
lem cannot be met or seen in its proper perspective until solu- 
tions are proposed on a wider basis than that of Palestine alone, 
Who is going to offer to welcome and assimilate Jewish refugees 
unless the English-speaking world first sets the example? 


* * * 


Russia and the Mediterranean 


When Mr Molotov remarked to the Paris Conference on Tucs- 
day that “certain great powers are now evincing a desire to assume 
a monopolistic position in the Mediterranean” he no doubt had 
two subjects other than the Italian treaty in his mind. The firse 
was his country’s desire to play on the Black Sea Straits a role 
similar to that of the British on the Suez Canal. The second was; 
Russian criticism of the policy which Great Britain, backed by 
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‘America, is pursuing in order to establish a base in Palestine and 
‘Transjordan. 


The Russian proposals for the Straits, published in Moscow this 
week, are, in accordance with a decision taken at Potsdam, made 
directly to Turkey and not to the signatories of the Montreux 
Convention of 1936 which at present governs the waterway. They 
do not mention. that convention, and would, if accepted, entail 
@ scrapping, not a revision, of it. For they suggest two funda- 
mental changes—the one to do with the peace-time passage of 
warships and the other with the defence of the Straits, which, as 
the war proved, nowadays also entails the defence of the Aegean 
as a whole. Under the Montreux arrangement, Black Sea fleets 
had unlimited right of egress and non-Black Sea fleets a limited 
right of ingress. Under the new Russian proposal that right 
of entry would disappear and the Black Sea become a lake 
controlled by the strongest navy inside it. Again, under the Mon- 
treux régime the interested powers entrusted Turkey with the 
defence of both shores of the Straits. The Russians now suggest a 
Russo-Turkish defence board. 


The proposals are accompanied by a renewal of Russian radio 
attacks upon Turkish conduct during the war and on the integrity 
of some of Turkey’s new ministers. The Turks can hardly be 
expected to welcome them. Two centuries of pressure upon 
Constantinople tell their tale. Yet the Turkish Government is 
not anxious to see its territorial waters become a pawn in the con- 
test between Russia and the West. Its likely reply is that it is ready 
to discuss a new régime for the Straits, but would wish to do so at 
a conference of the parties interested in the old convention. But to 
a Russian mind, the proposals now made without reference to that 
convention are no more out of the way than those simultaneously 
being put by the British to Egypt. To the comment that the 
Turks are unwilling, any Russian’s retort is: “So are the Egyp- 
tians.” It seems probable that some tu quoques lie ahead. 


But they will not all emanate from Moscow. Russian spokes- 
men have lately been very free with their criticism of British 
policy in the Levant. They have criticised the Transjordan treaty 
as a device for keeping the Arabs in shackles, and the Palestine 
plan as a scheme for dividing in order to rule and retain a foothold 
in the territory. Such criticisms have not all fallen on stony 
ground when uttered by Moscow radio in Arabic. But they will 
lose their force, and evoke some pointed rejoinders if and when 
Russia starts pressing southwards. 


* x * 


Congress Government in India 


At the time of the Cabinet Mission’s visit to India the nego- 
tiations for the formation of an Interim Government broke down 
because Congress rejected the conditions laid down by the Viceroy 
while the Moslem League accepted them. The Viceroy there- 
upon did not invite the Moslem League to form a Cabinet, but 
himself. appointed a Caretaker Government of officials, mostly 
British. Since then the Moslem League has revoked its previous 
acceptance of the British long-term proposals, and the Viceroy’s 
reaction to this has been to invite Congress to form an Interim 
Government. Mr Jinnah will find it difficult to follow the logic of 
the policy which has been pursued. The principle seems to be 
that, when Congress refuses to play, the Moslems get nothing, but 
when the Moslems also refuse to play, Congress gets power. 


A very grave step is being taken in giving a Congress Govern- 
ment power. If it is merely a tactical step towards an agreed 
solution—and if it succeeds in its object—all will be well. Con- 
gress is accepting office on the condition that it agrees to the 
principle of autonomy for the Moslem provinces as part of the 
long-term plan. The Viceroy would also be wise to make it a 
condition that a fair number of seats in the interim Government 
should be accorded to the Moslems as soon as they will accept 
them. With these conditions made and fulfilled, the new move 
would fit into the policy of an “auction of reasonableness ” ; it 
would make concessions to the party that is the more ready to be 
reasonable, without prejudicing the basic rights of the other. This 
may well be the intention. 

There is still a hope that Mr Nehru may be able to reach an 
agreement with Mr Jinnah for a coalition, and it is possible that 
the Viceroy has information in support of such a hope which 
is not available to unofficial quarters, but it is difficult to discern 
any good ground for optimism. 

But what if the Moslems are not tempted in? What if Con- 
gress, once safely in power, employs its familiar facility in hair- 
splitting to “interpret” its pledges in such a way as to abrogate 
them? What if, in strict legality, but in bad faith, it proceeds to 
draw up a constitution for India which the Moslems neither will, 
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nor should be asked to, accept? Mr Nehru, once he forms 
government, will be itremovable. Moreover, Congress, which 
claims power by right of popular sovereignty, will not admit 
further British interference with the process of constitution. 
making. Everything, in short, depends on the moderation of the 
Congress leaders. But there is nothing in the history of this 

to lead anyone to expect from them real generosity in the use 
power—as distinct from empty gestures of conciliation desj 

to impress foreign opinion. The Moslem League will hardly ty 
satisfied except by the most clear and binding guarantees jp 
advance of the Constituent Assembly’s convocation. But if 

do not get what they regard as a minimum satisfaction, and jf 
they take the road of armed revolt, is the British Army to be used 
to impose Congress rule on the Moslem regions of India? 


x * * 


Unrra’s Successors 


The discussions of Unrra’s Council meeting at Geneva have 
taken place in a certain atmosphere of unreality. In the firg 
place, the fact that none of the major contributing nations had 
made any budgetary provision for Unrra meant that its fate was 
in any case decided. Thus the appeals of Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Jugoslavia and the other receiving nations, which were strongly 
supported by the Russians on their behalf, were largely academic, 
in the sense that they could not influence a decision already taken, 

An example of the political cross-currents which emerge even 
in a “relief ” organisation was provided on Wednesday when the 
Russians refused even to discuss American complaints that they 
were using supplies intended for Austrian relief for their own 
purposes (15 million tons of it were cited as a specific instance). 
The Soviet delegate said this was a “ political” question. But 
surely Unrra’s Council is entitled to discuss any charges of mis- 
appropriation of supplies? 

In the second place, while everybody seemed to agree that 
Unrra’s departure would create an extremely difficult position for 
some of the receiving countries, which lack the foreign exchange 
necessary to pay for their essential imports, nobody appeared to 
know what to put in its place. None of the proposals so far put 
forward will effectively fill the gap or solve the immediate 
problem of what will arise in Europe after December. It seems 
generally agreed that Unrra’s responsibilities for agricultural re- 
habilitation will fall to the Food and Agriculture Organisation, but 
the FAO is intended to meet long-term rather than short-term 
needs, and has not the machinery for organising food imports. 
The International Refugee Organisation, which will presumably 
take over Unrra’s responsibilities for displaced persons—there 
are now 830,000 in Unrra camps—is unlikely to function before 
April, and this gap will have to be bridged. The International 
Reconstruction Bank, on the other hand, should be in operation 
by the autumn, and should be able to provide credits for recon- 
struction, a part of Unrra’s activities which has barely been begun. 

In the meantime, of course, the termination of Unrra does not 
mean that supplies to Europe will altogether dry up. Supplies, 
ordered up to the end of the year, may not in many cases be 
delivered until February or March. There are still some unspent 
balances, and not all the contributions have been collected, while 
new gifts of surplus products and relief credits may provide addi- 
tional resources. Mr La Guardia’s statement to the Press that 
the countries which have been providing relief will not desist until 
their task is finished was re-assuring. But the sooner the inter- 
national organisations which are to take over from Unrra can be 
equipped and staffed the better. It is above all essential that 
there should be no vacuum. 


* * * 


World Food Board 


If idealism was overdone after the last war, it is becoming 
increasingly clear that realism, with its concomitant power politics, 
is being no more successful after this one. If excessive optimism 
in 1919 overestimated the will to combine, the present emphasis 
on self-interest and fear drives every concrete proposal for inter- 
national co-operation into the background. Attempts, however; 
are still being made to overcome on practical issues the lack of 
unity that is so conspicuous at Paris. The proposals for a World 
Food Board, published by the Food and Agriculture Organisation, 
are an example. 


The prospects are certainly not bright. The decisions of the 
British and United States Governments to cease contributing 
to Unrra will destroy one of the few international organisations 
which is working well and doing a job whose value and importance 
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yndisputed. If the organisation for carrying out short- 
term and limited objectives is to fail, what chance, the cynics 
say, is there of the nations divesting themselves of their unlimited 
; ence to buy and sell food as they will when the immediate 
crisis is over? During the war the Combined Food Board had 
no executive power ; it could recommend certain allocations of 

ies, but compliance with these recommendations remained 
an individual decision of the nation concerned. The joint con- 

jons were extremely important, but they involved no delega- 
ion of powers. Can the nations be persuaded now to go further? 


The new proposal is to set up a Board which would be pro- 
yided with funds to buy and sell agricultural commodities in 
the world market so as to stabilise prices and establish a world 
food reserve adequate for the relief of famine, to finance the dis- 

of surplus stocks on special terms to poorer countries, and 
io encourage agricultural development. In principle these aims 
ae admirable, and deserve the strongest support. The question 
js whether Governments will be able to translate them into fact, 
inthe face of the very strong opposition from agricultural interests, 
which will be brought against them. 


If there were any imminent prospect of food surpluses, produc- 
ing countries would appreciate the advantages of price stabilisation. 
In a world of food shortage the agricultural interests of the large 
producers will be reluctant to weaken their bargaining strength, 
and even powerful industrial countries may cling to their strong 
buying power. It is the weak, the hungry, and the over-populated 
nations which will want the new board most. Stability of prices 
and an equitable distribution of food would bring such enormous 
benefits that any proposal to secure them should at least get a 
fair hearing. 


we 


Gas Strike Over 


The termination of the London gas strike, which had lasted 
for the best part of a week and caused great inconvenience and 
discomfort to housewives, hospitals and restaurants, will be greeted 
with general relief, although pressure will not return to normal 
in all districts until the weekend. The maintenance men have, 
wisely, decided to accept the proposal for a 3d. an hour increase 
for boilermakers and engineers who belong to the AEU, and for 
2d. an hour for other skilled and semi-skilled workers, instead of 
pressing for the full amount of 5d. an hour which had originally 
been claimed. Two other threatened disputes still hang over the 
industry, but are likely to be settled peacefully. FForemen who 
were members of the Association of Supervisory Staffs and Engi- 
neering Technicians had given notice to strike on Thursday, bu’ 
withdrew it, pending the outcome of a meeting with the Federation 
of Gas Employers. Notice of strike has also been given by mem- 
bers of the Municipal and General Workers’ Union employed at 
Beckton Gasworks, but Friday’s meeting of the industry’s National 
Joint Council may result in preventing such drastic action. 


The events of the past week raise sharply the whole question 
of industrial relations and negotiating machinery. The result of 
the gas strike has been acclaimed by some of the strike leaders 
asa “great victory,” thus vindicating the action of the strikers, 
and encouraging the men, not only in this industry, but in others, 
to resort to strike action in order to win their claims. What the 
workers had failed to achieve, after a period of patient and 
protracted negotiation, they secured within a week of withdrawing 
their labour. Dissatisfaction with the pace of negotiations was 
also the cause of the London gas strike last winter, and it is time 
for an overhaul of the industry’s negotiating machinery, both in 
relation to skilled and unskilled workers. The Ministry of 
Labour’s National Joint Advisory Council has recently been recon- 
stituted. One of the first matters to which it should turn attention 
is surely the practice and machinery for settling industrial disputes. 


* * * 


The Civil War in China 


Civil war is, perhaps, not “raging,” but certainly festering, 
over a large part of China and General Marshall and the new 
American Ambassador in China, Dr Leighton Stuart, have issued 
a statement in Nanking admitting the complete failure of their 
endeavours to bring about an agreement between the Chinese 
Government and the Communists. General Marshall is now ex- 
pected to return soon to Washington, leaving Dr Stuart to con- 
tinue a tenure of ambassadorial office which, in spite of his long 
experience of China, he has begun under the most unfavourable 
circumstances. 
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The statement of the two American mediators does not directly 
place the blame on either side, but simply declares that they were 
unable to agree. It reveals that the basic issue on which all nego- 
tiations broke down was that of the future of the local govern- 
ments set up by the Communists in the former guerilla areas 
behind the Japanese lines. The Communists claim that these local 
governments represent the people and should be recognised as 
they stand, whereas the Nanking Government is determined to 
reorganise them and subordinate them to agencies of national 
administration. The Communists have, in fact, carried out a 
regional social, and political revolution, and they require that this 
should be accepted as a condition of any ¢greement affecting the 
government of China as a whole. The Kuomintang, with Chiang 
Kai-shek at its head, is adamant in its refusal to admit the legality 
of what has been done locally by the Communist armies outside 
the area which they held at the time of the original truce in 1937. 


In the confused fighting, so far as it has yet shown any definite 
result, the Government forces appear to have gained the upper 
hand in Kiangsu to the north of Nanking and Shanghai, while 
the Communists have been getting the better of it in northern 
Shansi. If this civil war is not stopped, there is no reason why 
it should not go on for a very long time, as neither side seems 
to have the strength to force a decision on a nation-wide scale. 
The longer it goes on the more catastrophic China’s economic 
situation is likely to become and the greater the risk of foreign 
Powers being involved in the struggle. Already the American 
marines, who have been stationed in the Peking-Tientsin area since 
they assisted in taking the surrender of the Japanese there last 
year, have been fighting in clashes with local Communist guerilla 
bands. There now seems to be some perplexity in Washington on 
the policy to be adopted with regard to the marines. There is talk 
of withdrawing a portion of the force, but there does not appear 
to have been any decision for total evacuation and a partial evacua- 
tion might only increase the risk for those who remain. American 
public opinion is unfavourable to the idea of American lives being 
endangered in a Chinese civil war, but a sudden exit from China 
after American troops have been attacked would be undignified 
and damaging to the American position in China. Meanwhile, 
American plans for the economic rehabilitation of China and the 
reorganisation of China’s armed forces by an American military 
mission have to be held in suspense, pending the country’s emer- 
gence from its present internal strife. 


* * * 


Egypt’s Defence Problems 


The Egyptian treaty will not now, it seems, be signed until 
the Peace Conference is over. Even then, to judge by the present 
state of the negotiations, its final passage is not going to be easy. 
Waves of alternate over-optimism and over-pessimism course 
through Cairo. Half-way through July the optimists were in the 
ascendant. The tender question of Egyptian sovereignty seemed 
to be solved when the Egyptian premier felt able to tell both 
Houses of Parliament that the Joint Defence Commission, as 
proposed by the Rritish, would not infringe the nation’s “ inalien- 
able rights.” But, since then, second thoughts have sent pessimism 
soaring. Fears that the British evacuation is going to be too slow 
have been confirmed by General Dempsey’s announcement that 
the GHQ of the British forces in Egypt will move to the Canal 
zone at the end of September, to be followed by GHQ Middle 
East at the end of the year. “ Why only to the Canal zone? ” 
asks the Egyptian nationalist. The great stumbling-block to 
agreement appears to be the difference of opinion over the ques- 
tion when the Joint Defence Board would begin to function on 
a war basis. Not, say the Egyptians, until an enemy enters a 
neighbouring state. The British, who are familiar from experi- 
ence with the indefensibility of the Egyptian frontiers, know that 
this will be too late. 


The hardening of opinion among the Egyptian delegates is dus, 
of course, to their eye upon internal politics. They are a mixed 
team, each of whom is out to excel his colleagues in what the 
Egyptian crowd will label “ patriotism.” Each is trying to capture 
the imagination of electors who believe that once the British are 
gone, a commodity called “ security ” can be purchased from Uno 
at trifling cost. Either wilfully, or else out of unwillingness to 
think out problematic consequences, most of the Egyptian dele- 
gates seem to be blind to certain hard facts—facts which are 
recognised by only a handful of Egypt’s more reflective men of 
affairs. The first is that the frontiers of Egypt require, for their 
defence, at least a million highly trained and healthy effectives, 
and that the present Egyptian army numbers 40,000 only, and is 
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short of healthy recruits. The second is the cost of national 
defence. Twentieth century Egyptian Governments, forgetful of 
Joseph’s advice to Pharaoh, have not saved in the seven fat years 
of war profiteering for the lean years that lie just ahead. They 
will be hard put to it to pay for public works to relieve post-war 
unemployment. Where is the money coming from for a large army? 


* * * 


The Malino Conference 


On July 13th the military control of South-East Asia Com- 
mand over al] the Netherlands East Indies lying outside Java 
and Sumatra came to an end, and the Dutch authorities assumed 
full administrative authority over the relinquished territory, which 
comprises more than 500,000 square miles and includes Dutch 
Borneo, Celebes and Dutch New Guinea. On July 15th Dr van 
Mook formally took over at Macassar and next day he attended 
a conference of “delegates” assembled at Malino from all the 
islands except Java and Sumatsa. The conference lasted until 
July 25th and passed a number of resolutions more or less in 


accord with the previously proclaimed Dutch policy for an 
Indonesian federation. 


An assembly of this kind is bound to be open to the charge 
that it is a creation of the ruling Power and not a democratically 
representative body. Similar doubts have arisen over the con- 
sultation of the inhabitants with regard to the recent cession of 
Sarawak to the British Empire. In territories inhabited by a 
great diversity of ethnic groups, some of them extremely primitive, 
mostly illiterate and all accustomed to paternal administration, 
it goes without saying that a genuine democratic national assembly 
cannot be produced at a moment’s notice out of nothing, and the 
Dutch have certainly not been anxious to include in this confer- 
ence known adherents of the Soekarno regime. Nevertheless the 
conference need not be regarded simply as a rubber stamp for the 
Dutch colonial authority ; it brought together a number of pro- 
minent Indonesian personalities from various parts of the archi- 
pelago and enabled them to express their views—which Dr van 
Mook undoubtedly wished to know and to take into account. 
Strong local feeling is characteristic of the Outer Islands, so that 
there is little desire to exchange the rule of the Dutch for that of 
the Javanese, who tend to despise their more backward cousins, 
and, just because these other islands are less advanced economic- 
ally, there is less pressure of a local intelligentsia for ousting Euro- 
peans from official and business positions 


A majority of the delegates were in favour of a federation, to be 
called the United States of Indonesia, composed of four units— 
Java, Sumatra, Borneo and the Great East Territories ; the last 
of these would include Celebes, the Lesser Sunda Islands, the 
Moluccas and Dutch New Guinea. Delegates of the Lesser Sunda 
Islands—Bali, Lombok, Flores, Sumbawa, Sumba and Timor— 
at first claimed separate statehood for each of their islands, but 
were finally persuaded to merge themselves in the “ Great East.” 
Banka and Billiton—islands important for their tin mines— 
reserved the right to choose between incorporation in Borneo or 
Sumatra according to the outcome of events in Sumatra. 


The framework thus advocated for the future of the Nether- 
lands East Indies is one which should give plenty of scope for 
constitutional differentiation between regions in very different 
stages of political and economic development. Soekarno’s Govern- 
ment, which theoretically claims all “ Indonesia,” will naturally 
protest against a scheme which reduces its authority to Java alone, 
but even by itself Java, with over two-thirds of the total popula- 
tion of the archipelago, would be the strongest unit in the 
federation. 

* * * 


PAYE Investigated 


The Commons’ Select Committee on Estimates has pro- 
duced an illuminating report on the working of Pay-as-you-earn. 
In the main, what it has to say is merely the precise documenta- 
tion of what could be generally observed—namely, that the 
introduction of PAYE has put an almost intolerable burden on 
Inland Revenue stafis, with the result that there are now very 
serious arrears of work. The ordinary taxpayer knew from 
his own experience that it was impossible to get an answer out 
of the Inspector of Taxes in any reasonable time, and that only 
the Collector is still prompt and peremptory. He is now told 
that last April there were 1,136,900 arrears of post more than 
14 days old, and still as many as 761,400 in July. The report 
also discloses a progressive tendency to omit some of the stages 
of assessment and checking that have hitherto been thought 
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necessary. Even so, it will be 1949 until the average taxpayers 
tax for 1944-45—not the exceptionally difficult case—yjqj be 
finally cleared up. 


The report details, without very much confidence jn their 
efficacy, the steps that are being taken to improve the Position, 
No doubt, by a tremendous effort, PAYE could be brought 
to date and kept there. But what a waste of effort it would be 
The present system of PAYE is an immensely ingenious ang 
complex device for doing what ought not to be necessary—thy 
is, to reproduce exactly, without the change of a penny, the 
income-tax system that existed when it was introduced. The 
same mistake was made as by the first motor-car bodybui 
who reproduced the horse carriage in full detail, down to the 
whipstock. It is fully possible to devise a PAYE system much 
simpler than the present and just as fair. The outlines of jt 
have often been discussed. Briefly, they consist of deduction x 
a single flat rate from all income however arising ; the payment 
of allowances as a separate operation; and the design of a new 
surtax, collected in arrear after individual assessment, beginning 
at somewhere about £500. The task should be to devise this 
new tax system, not to recruit additional staff to cope with the 
unnecessary complexes of the old. 

* * * 


The Farm Prices Dispute 


A major dispute has arisen between the National Farmery 
Union and the Minister of Agriculture. ‘The Minister has refused 
to refer to arbitration the contested results of the special price 
review which followed on the new minimum wages award. The 
main issue is not one of fact, but of principle. Both parties are 
agreed on the statistics of the changes in the items which make 
up cost and profit, but are in dispute over the categories into 
which the items should be put. The farmers consider that the 
hours of work put into direct labour by the farmer and his 
wife on their own farm should be treated as a cost, to be 
deducted from profit at the current rate of wages. This isa 
recognised principle of farm cost accounting, but takes no account 
of the farmer who is not his own labourer. The Government, 
on the other hand, is determined that this item should always 
be treated as profit. 


The result is that the farmers complain that the new prices 
create anomalies whereby farmers who do a high proportion 
of their own work gain at the expense of those who use a high 
proportion of hired labour, and that whichever way the calcula- 
tion is made there will be some loss, as the revised prices do not 
cover the increase in wages. The Government, arguing from other 
definitions of profit and cost, replies that acceptance of the far- 
mers’ principle would involve paying out new subsidies greater 
than the increase in the visible wages bill, that the whole struc- 
ture of the farming industry makes such anomalies inevitable, 
and that the loss can be made up by an increase in efficiency. 
The farmers say that increased efficiency cannot be achieved 
overnight. On the Government’s side it must be remembered 
that in any farm prices dispute the favourably placed farmers will 
tend to exploit the plight of the less favourably placed in the hope 
of obtaining price concessions which will swell their already ade- 
quate profits. The national interest, dictated by the world food 
situation, requires the continuation of a wartime agricultural 
economy, but the farmers’ interest lies in a rapid return to peace- 
time farming—at wartime prices. 


The confused layman may be nearer to the kernel of the 
situation than he realises when he interprets this dispute as a 
simple conflict between a Labour Government and conservative 
farmers. But he would have a better chance of making a sound 
judgment if the Government had at least laid down the elemen- 
tary criteria of a wages and profits policy for industry as a whole; 
if it had made some attempt to decide upon the long-term size 
and composition of the farming industry; and if it was pursuing 
a vigorous policy towards the development of agricultural effi- 
ciency. Serious short-term, and disastrous long-term conse- 
quences may result from allowing the situation to drag and 
deteriorate. If so, they will have to be attributed to the apparent 
intention of a socialist government to administer an unplanned 
farming economy. 


* * * 


Efficiency in Agriculture 


A recent essay* shows the danger of glib comparisons of 
the relative efficiencies of the agricultural industries of different 
detect een erecting 


* Productivity of Labour in British, German and American Agricul- 
ture, by L. Rostas, London and Cambridge Economic Service, July 1946. 
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countries, and the considerable calculations and qualifications 
eeded before they can be made scientific. For example the 
values of total agricultural output must be compared, not at the 
official exchange rate, but at a rate specially calculated to represent 
the different amounts of strictly agricultural products the different 
currencies would buy. Not only this, but figures of productivity 

acre, and productivity in relation to amount of machinery 
ysed must also be considered before any final judgment can be 
made of comparative efficiency. 


When the comparison is made on the basis of these more 
gccurate calculations, it appears that output per head in British 
iculture in 1937 was about £159 per year and in American, 
166. Comparisons between the wartime agricultural efficiency 
of both countries, might, however, yield very different results: 
even before the war there was a tendency for productivity in 
iculture in America to increas: more rapidly than in this 
country and this trend has almost certainly been maintained. 
But the result of a comparison of productivity in agriculture is still 
much less unfavourable to Britain than in manufacturing industry. 
This is all the more remarkable in view of the extensive use of 
jabour-saving machinery in prairie farming, and shows that the high 
yield per acre on British farms largely compensates for the inten- 
sive methods and high ratio of labour used. It also explains why 
the differences in manufacturing efficiency of the two countries 
are far from being fully reflected in differences in income per 
head, since a much higher proportion of Americans are employed 
jn farming, and, therefore, pull the average income levels down. 


A comparison between Britain and other countries than the 
United States would probably show a very different result. In 
general, Britain is still a country with a high differential advantage 
in manufacture, and it would be begging a lot of questions to 
argue that because, in a comparison with America, agriculture 
showed up well and industry badly, the right policy for Britain 
was to expand agriculture and contract industry. The crucial 
question is “whether the output of the British worker can be 
exchanged through foreign trade for a larger amount of produce 
than the same worker could produce if employed agricul- 
turally.” To increase its total income Britain must increase pro- 
ductivity in both agriculture and manufacturing industry. Only 
if agricultural productivity abroad fell rapidly, the terms of trade 
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altered suddenly and adversely, or it the ratio between agricultural 
and industrial productivity changed violently at home could there 
be any gain from redistribution. Mr Rostas’s study is an admirable 
example of the type of reasoning which should lead to a decision 
as to the ultimate size of British agriculture. 


* * x 


Pitfalis of Rationing 


When Mr Mallalieu said on Monday night that the end of 
bread rationing would be coming shortly, he was, according to 
Mr Strachey, speaking for himself. The position is still that 
the date for the end of bread rationing cannot be fixed until 
there is more news of the harvests, which will be in a few weeks’ 
time. But Mr Mallalieu’s speech has been yet another factor of 
confusion in an already confused situation. 


Until now the bread rationing scheme itself has been in a state 
of experiment, and bears all the marks of having been too hastily 
put together. So far no figures have been published of the saving 
in flour that rationing has accomplished, but it is understood to 
be as good as was hoped. The vast majority of people have had 
all the bread they wanted. Mr Strachey still maintains, in spite 
of the queues at the food offices, that the exchange of bread units 
into points has been on a small scale, and up till last Monday, 
only half a bread unit per person had been exchanged at Food 
Offices. It is unlikely that the last week of the ration period will 
see this ratio more than doubled. 


The weakness of the bread rationing scheme so far as its exces- 
sive flexibility. So many new possibilities have been introduced 
into the scheme since it was first outlined, that it may topple over 
from the sheer weight of the super-structure. A fundamental 
principle of rationing is that it should be simple enough to be 
understood by the least intelligent shopper. No one could claim 
this for the present system. It is even difficult for its administra- 
tors to keep track of the rules. However, many of the complexi- 
ties are only temporary, and once the main structure of the ration 
is understood, the scheme should be able to perform its function 
of distributing bread equitably and saving wheat. 
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Who would you say is leading the 
Key Exports Export race? Textiles? Motors? 
Heavy Industry? Light? B.O.A.C. has at least shown plenty 
of pace in the early stages. Our exports are the men who bring 
back export orders; and never before have orders so large come 
back from so far so fast! Among the 3,500 we have carried, 
the record is held by Sir Miles Thomas, Vice-Chairman of the 
Nuffield Group. 14,000 miles in ten days, and back with £1,200,000 
of business. But all did famously. Faced with the job of 


wiping off six years’ arrears of business calls, they proved to have 
everything it takes—except a magic carpet. 


And we provided that. 
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Land Compensation 


The Government is still sticking to the principle of paying 
compensation at 1939 prices for land which is compulsorily ac- 
quired. Under the Town and Country Planning Act, 1944, 
however, an additional supplement of up to 30 per cent of the 
1939 price may be paid to dispossessed owner-occupiers; and 
last week the Government took advantage of the escalator clause 
in this Act to raise this supplement to 60 per cent. This con- 
cession is a temporary expedient for dealing with the con- 
tinued fall in the value of money and the rise in building costs. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has promised to reconsider 
the whole question of land compensation in the autumn. But 
in the meantime, compensation is being allotted on inconsistent 
and unsatisfactory lines. 

There are three main objections to the present system. In 
the first place, the new concession is only operative from July 22, 
which means that many owner-occupiers living in the areas of 
energetic local authorities, who have already indicated their inten- 
tion to acquire land, will be unable to claim it. Secondly, the 
1939 basis of valuation is increasingly difficult to ascertain and 
is unfair because of the fall in the value of money. The com- 
paratively large concession now given to owner-occupiers only 
underlines the unfairness of paying admittedly inadequate com- 
pensation to other landowners. Moreover, a principal excuse 
for going back to 1939—the distorted values brought about in 
some cases by wartime conditions—no longer operates. Thirdly, 
the relation of war damage legislation to planning legislation is 
unsatisfactory. Even owner-occupiers, if their property has been 
destroyed, cannot receive any additional compensation for land 
now acquired unless they would have been eligible for cost of 
works payment under the War Damage Act. All in all, it is 
time that the Government based its compensation policy on clear 
and equitable principles instead of on muddled and unfair 
expedients. 


* * * 


The Appointed Year 


The year 1948, it seems, is to be a year of destiny. It is 
destined to mark both a beginning and an end. It should see 
an end of the transitional period from war to peace. The last 
of the men called up for military service under the war-time 
arrangements should have been released, and the great turnover 
of manpower as a whole from wartime to peacetime work should 
have been completed. Wartime shortages of consumers’ goods, 
and even perhaps the world food shortage, should have come 
to an end. It should, too, it is officially estimated, be the last 
year when the country’s balance of payments shows a sizeable 
deficit. 

Scheduled to begin in 1948 are the main national insurance 
scheme, the industrial injuries scheme, the national health service 
—in stages after April 1st—and, it is hoped, the national assist- 
ance scheme to round off the plan for social security. Although 
the raising of the school-leaving age begins in 1947, the impact is 
likely to be at its peak in 1948. 

Reconversion will thus have been completed and reconstruc- 
tion will be well established. But what will come afterwards? 
To look back ten years from 1948 is to look upon a year that 
clased one of the worst chapters of English history, a year of 
humiliation abroad and disillusionment at home. It is surely not 
too much to hope that such a period will not return. To look 
back a hundred years is to look upon the year of revolution in 
Europe from which England, except for the abortive Chartist 
rising, steered clear. The year 1848, in fact, marked the begin- 
ning of the most prosperous and expansionist period of English 
history. But it was also the year of the first Public Health Act, 
and from then on social legislation followed in the wake of national 
prosperity. In 1948, so it seems at present, the order will be 
reversed, and social security will precede a policy for wealth. Is 
it not possible to devise some means of enabling them to go for- 
ward hand in hand? 


x * * 


Mongolia— 


Applications for membership of the United Nations are 
causing headaches to the committee of the Security Council 
appointed to deal with the matter. Albania, Siam and the Mon- 
golian People’s Republic have applied for admission, and in each 
case there are objections from interested quarters. The case of 
Mongolia is a particularly interesting one because this State has 
not yet made its début in international diplomacy and, except for 
the Soviet Union, States which are asked to admit it to their 
association have no means of official contact with it. China, 
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whose consent to Mongolian independence was reluctantly given 
as part of the treaty concluded with the Soviet Union in A; 
1945, has now urged that the admission of Mongolia to ty 
United Nations should be delayed “for a year or so” to give 
time for ascertaining whether Mongolia is in a position to fulgj 
the obligations of membership. The British and American 
sentatives also advised postponement, though the Soviet delegate 
urged admission at once, and the committee finally decided jg 
shelve the question until Mongclia had sent an accredited repre. 
sentative to New York, as requested by the Secretary-General, 
to appear before the committee. 


China’s objection may be partly due to a desire to show jts 
resentment at recent actions of the Soviet Union by blocking g 
Soviet project on the Security Council. But the Chinese attitude 
probably arises more from the fear that Mongolhan membership 
of the United Nations may be very embarrassing to a Chin 
greatly weakened by internal disorder. The territory of the 
Mongolian People’s Republic consists of what used to be called 
Outer Mongolia less Tannu Tuva, which was first made into 
a separate republic in 1921 and then annexed by the Soviet 
Union a year ago. As Outer Mongolia was until last year 
theoretically a part of Chinese territory, it had no internationally 
recognised frontier in relation to China, and the provision 
boundary has never been precisely demarcated. Further, the 
Mongolian People’s Republic includes only a part of the Mongol 
ethnic sphere ; Mongols also inhabit the western borderland of 
Manchuria, the northern parts of Chahar, Suiyuan and Ninghsia 
and parts of Sinkiang. The present Republic could thus bea 
centre for a far-reaching racial irredentism, and in fact an 
“ Autonomous East Mongolian Government ” is already function- 
ing in northern Chahar ; Chinese Government troops have not yet 
been able to reach this region owing to the Chinese Communist’ 
hold on southern Chahar and Jehol. Nanking is thus alarmed 
lest the Mongol Republic, once recognised as a member of the 
United Nations, would promptly proceed to engage in a terri- 
torial dispute with China, relying on Soviet support in the 
Security Council. The United Nations will, indeed, be well 
advised to walk warily in this matter and to obtain from the 
Mongolian Government before admission a precise statement of 
what it claims its frontiers to be. 


¥ ¥ * 


—and Iceland apply to UNO 


The Icelandic Parliament recently empowered the Cabinet 
to make formal application for membership of Uno. In February 
last year such a step was already under consideration and the then 
Parliament unanimously favoured it. But it is a new Parliament, 
elected on June 30th, that has now decided to act. Considering 
that the same Prime Minister, Mr Olafur Thors (Independent), 
remains in office with the same Cabinet, and that only two seats, 
gained by the Social Democrats from the Progressives, changed 
hands in these first elections held in the independent Icelandic 
Republic, such a close continuity of policy is hardly surprising. 


It is umecessary to stress here how long-range aircraft 
and Great Circle navigation have made a mockery of 
Icelandic pretensions to perpetual neutrality ; nor need the value 
of Icelandic bases to the Allies be emphasised. It should, how- 
ever, be noted that to the Icelanders the Allies brought inflation 
as well as security, and Allied occupation reinforced their deter- 
mination to maintain their independence. The continued presence 
at the Keflavik air base, near Reykjavik, of American forces is 
therefore all the more galling. The Americans, in the words of 
their official communiqué on April 15th, will remain “ until the 
war is Officially terminated.” While they remain, there are 
grounds for complaint from other Powers. The position of the 
Icelandic Government has been clear and consistent since the 
United States first formally requested facilities in October, 1945. 
Iceland will lease no base to any single power, but only to Uno. 
The new Parliament is unlikely to modify this attitude, which its 
predecessor’s representatives on a mission to Moscow in April 
(several weeks after Soviet forces left Bornholm) had occasion to 
re-affirm. Russia, too, drawn to the North Atlantic by the posses- 
sion of Petsamo and the lessons of the Russian convoys, takes an 
increasing interest in Iceland. Earlier this year vague and uncon- 
firmed claims to a base at Seydisfjord, on the east coast, to offset 
a possible American stronghold, were circulating. But the large 
staff of the Russian Legation now contents itself with trade nego- 
tiations. These, or the first series, culminated in an agreement on 
May 29th—a day after Iceland signed a similar pact with Sweden 
—to buy Icelandic fish in return for timber and coal. 
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Letters to 


Peace Without Honour 


Sir,—I write to protest against the detached. fatalism and 
cultured melancholy which has invaded your political columns 
of late. It would be a national tragedy if The Economist—which 
represents to sO many readers, both here and abroad, the very 
pattern and measure of British constructive thought—should 
become a victim of that passion for the analysis of decay, which 
js itself the most alarming feature of intellectual life in Western 
Europe. 

oe eecticulasiy regrettable example of this tendency is the lead- 
ing article entitled “ Peace Without Honour” in your issue of 
July 27th, and the elaboration of Mr Gollancz’s over-emphasised 
half-truths which it contains. Here we are invited to examine, 
through a powerful and skilfully manipulated lens, the rotting 
carcase Of the liberal world. The pusillanimous role of the 
Western powers in the post-war settlements is exposed with 
epicurean relish. The bankruptcy of British Statesmanship and 
political morality in our dealings with the defeated nations is 
rehearsed in remorseless detail, leaving mot ome excuse un- 
demolished. Then—when the reader has been divested of every 
shred of complacency, when he has been brought to a very ecstasy 
of contempt for himself and his fellows, when the soil is almost 
over-prepared for the reception of the enduring principles and 
explicit policies, from which to harvest redemption—he is told 
to practise Western values! 

This monstrous disproportion between diagnosis and prescrip- 
tion is becoming epidemic among the authors and publishers to 
whom the public have been accustomed to look for intellectual 
leadership. More and more of our best brains go to swell the 
chorus of confession “There is no health in us”; fewer and 
fewer show equal zest in pointing the way (except in meaningless 
generalities) to repentance and life. 

Granted that the gravamen of Mr Gollancz’s charges, where 
he concerns himself with the facts of the administration of Ger- 
many, is a disgrace to us; granted that neither Mr Bevin, nor 
those who share his responsibility, have shown themselves to be 
governed by any recognisable scale of priorities in their resistance 
to the demands of other countries ; granted that the doctrine of 
Big Three agreement at any price has led us to put our name to 
discreditable documents. Surely, after such a lengthy indictment, 
we are entitled to expect that a responsible periodical should 
commit itself to some remedy more explicit than an exhortation 
to practise “Western values” in “our own garden.” As the 
atticle itself proclaims, “ you cannot beat something with noth- 
ing,” and I find it hard to believe those Statesmen who read 
The Economist will have obtained much guidance from “ Peace 
Without Honour.”—Yours faithfully, 

B. Guy. 


The Grange, Beaconsfield, Bucks. 

[Mr Guy takes 431 words to make a single point. Can we really 
be blamed for not solving all the problems of the world in less than 
3,000? Everything cannot be said every time, but The Economist 
has made as great an effort as anybody in these last few years to 
think out the problems both of international and of domestic politics 
and to indicate the lines on which it believes constructive solutions 
are to be found. We think those who have read the paper consistently, 
and do not judge by one article, will bear this out. Having tried to 
think out what statesmen ought to do, should we, when they do the 
opposite, merely smile sadly and say it doesn’t really matter?— 
Epiror.] 


The Franco-Italian Frontier 


S1r,—May I draw the attention of your readers to the peculiar 
character of the claims of France as regards her frontier with 
Italy? There are really two problems involved. It will be 
remembered that the crest of the Alps runs roughly south from 
the Swiss frontier until it approaches the Mediterranean, when it 
turns east into the Ligurian Alps, which eventually make connec- 
tion with the Appenines. The first problem is where the frontier 
shall be drawn in relation to the crest of the Alps where the 
crest is running north and south. The second problem is the line 
between the mountains and the sea. 

As the sea is for Great Britain, so the Western Alps are for Italy 
—the natural frontier. There are intermixtures of dialects on 
both sides of the Alps ; but people feel themselves to be Italian 
on the side of waters descending into the River Po and French 
on the side of waters descending into the Rhone. These feelings 
are the result of a long and difficult historical development. The 





the Editor 


small areas around the headwaters of the Po which have just 
been awarded to France provide a door to the Po Valley and its 
chief towns of Milan and Turin. They have for this reason 
been for centuries the object of disputes. As their respective 
fortunes rose or fell, so French or Italians assumed control 
alternately. In general, however, France succeeded even in her 
setbacks in keeping at least one place of great strategic import- 
ance until the Treaty of Utrecht, which fixed the crest of the 
Alps as the frontier between French and Italian lands. Its more 
detailed demarcation was ratified by two later treaties in 1760 and 
1860 (after the cession of Savoy to France). These were said to 
consecrate perpetual peace and amity between the two countries. 

The treaty of 1860 also fixed the line between the mountains 
and the sea. In that year, as part of the price paid for French 
help in the unification of Italy, not only the Duchy of Savoy 
further north, but also the County of Nice, were ceded to France. 
Nice had belonged to the House of Savoy ever since 1388, when 
the inhabitants freely gave their land, anxious to find a powerful 
protector after the ruin of the Provengal House of Anjou. There 
is no natural frontier here, as with the crest of the Alps farther 
north, and there is some justification for dissatisfaction with the 
frontier hitherto existing. For example, the “Hunting grounds ” 
round Molliéres (so called because Victor Emmanuel II used to 
hunt chamois there) are on the Var side of the watershed and 
properly go with Nice, but were left with Italy in 1860. The 
1860 frontier also cuts into the middle of the Roya Valley, which 
is Italian at its head (Briga and Tenda) and at its mouth 
(Ventimiglia) but is French in the middle, at Saorgio and Breglio. 
The French now claim the headwaters, round Briga and Tenda, 
where the Italians have built large hydro-electric works. This 
would make bad frontiers worse and hand over to France, to 
whom they would make little difference, resources that would 
be a severe loss to Italy, which is poor in coal. The obviously 
logical thing to do is to effect an exchange of the “ hunting 
grounds” against the French enclave of Saorgio, so that the 
frontier could follow the crest of the Alps in its eastward turn 
until the line can turn due south for the sea along the natural 
western limit of the Roya Valley. 
; We are now a conquered country and expect penalties to be 
imposed. But the renunciation of the Upper Roya Valley 
offends tradition, national sentiment and just economic interests. 
If necessary, this area, kept a part of Italy, could be made a 
free zone. But to carry out the proposed unjust awards is 
truly the best method of reviving fascism and nationalism which, 
in my opinion, were dead in Italy as from July 25, 1943. It 
also harms wider European interests by throwing an apple of 
discord between the two sister Latin countries. 

Luict ErNaupt 
(Governor of the Bank of Italy and for many years 
Turin correspondent of The Economist) 


Electrical Welding 


Sir,—The article in the issue of August roth on the above 
subject was interesting but not comprehensive, as it stressed the 
shipbuilding industry without examining other sections of 
engineering. 

A very important advantage of modern welding methods is 
the substantial reduction of costs in the manufacture of medium 
and heavy hydraulic and mechanical presses. 

To-day’s cost of the steel casting of a press frame weighing, 
e.g., 45 tons is between £120 and {150 per ton. These prices 
are fixed by the Steel Founders’ Association, and the manufac- 
turer has no option but to accept. 

The identical structure in welded steel form costs between 
£50 and £70 per ton, a tremendous difference, considering that 
in pre-war days the casting could be obtained for even less than 
that. 

It is, therefore, due to the development in modern welding 
technique that British manufacturers are able to compete success- 
fully in the foreign market against chiefly American competitors, 
as the prices of similar steel castings in USA are often as much 
as §0 per cent below British castings. 

As director of a firm specialising in press construction, I am 
in a position to substantiate the figures, as we have been fighting 
hitherto unsuccessfully to get castings at reasonable price-levels, 
and have now gone over to all-welded constructions.—Yours, 
faithfully, P, GRANBY 

18 D’Abernon Drive, Cobham, Surrey 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Primary Round-up 


(From a Correspondent in Ohio) 


ARELY has politics made stranger bedfellows than in the 
1946 primaries, which selected the party candidates for state 
and federal office in the November elections. In the East, 
wealthy internationalists have joined hands with leftish labour 
to influence the defeat of isolationists in the Midwest and West. 
In the Montana primary, President Truman ignored his foreign 
policy and angered his supporters in the CIO (Congress of Indus- 
trial Organisations) to align himself with America-Firster 
Gerald L. K. Smith and John L. Lewis behind Senator Burton K. 
Wheeler. Such novelties have heightened interest in a campaign 
forced to compete for public attention with Russia, the atomic 
bomb, OPA confusion and a bounding harvest. 

Most of the primary contests this summer have been routine 
affairs. Early results, in important states like Illinois, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, betrayed a marked apathy among the voters, which 
worked in favour of the “ins.” Around mid-July public interest 
began to pick up and a number of Congressional incumbents, 
mostly Democrats, have since been rejected—five Senators and 
14 Representatives in the 42 states that have balloted to date. 
(“ Rejected ” means, of course, rejected for re-nomination by their 
party, since a primary, though conducted under state law, is an 
election confined to one party, to select its candidates for the 
fight with the other party in November.) The rise in 
public interest has been due partly to local conditions, partly 
to broad questions like Isolationism, the political strength of 
CIO, votes for Negroes in the South and the prospects of 1948 
Republican hopefuls. The issue of price control has been gener- 
ally ignored but may bulk large by November. 

Old-style Isolationism, which took a beating in the presidential 
election of 1944, has lost further ground. The isolationists began 
strongly. After the re-nominations of Senator Butler in 
Nebraska and Senator Langer in North Dakota the Chicago 
Tribune and the New York Daily News crowed that the Grand 
Old Party was not to be “liberalised.” The rejoicing was 
premature. The attempted come-back of Gerald P. Nye of North 
Dakota, who had toed the isolationist line for nineteen years in 
the Senate, was a failure. In a primary of national importance, 
the “ perfect isolationist,” Senator Henrik Shipstead, was turned 
down by the Republicans of Minnesota, a state with a huge 
German and Scandinavian population. 

The Democrats have also retired several of their less numerous 
isolationists to private life. Senator Gosset was beaten in Idaho 
and Senator Wheeler was dropped in Montana with a crash that 
resounded across the continent. True, the CIO Political Action 
Committee fought Wheeler as “ anti-labour,” and the President’s 
endorsement may have hurt him with the Railroad Brotherhoods. 
But the defeat of three pre-Pear! Harbour isolationists in a row 
was so impressive that the Daily News sorrowfully reversed its 
earlier judgment of “ the trend.” 

Of greatest domestic interest in the primaries has been the 
campaign of CIO-PAC (the Political Action Committee of 
the CIO) to dislodge “the anti-Labour junta in Congress.” 
The Labour group set out this year to raise a campaign 
fund of $5,500,000 through dollar contributions from all 
union members. In the 1944 presidential campaign it effectively 
spent $1,300,000 to get out the labour vote. Whatever its 
financial investment in the 1946 primaries, the result has been, 
on the whole, unimpressive. CIO-PAC has had a few outstand- 
ing successes, many conspicuous failures. It helped to dislodge 
Shipstead in Minnesota and Wheeler in Montana, held its own 
in West Virginia, and won better than an even break in Alabama. 
But its strenuous efforts in Ohio, California, Indiana, Texas, 
Georgia, Tennessee and Virginia went unrewarded. In some 
cases a PAC-approved candidate wanted the endorsement. In 
others he announced that he did not seek and did not want it. 
It is also true that some PAC endorsements have been made 
merely for the record, whereas others have meant business. The 
overall fact is, however, that few anti-Labour incumbents have 
failed of renomination. In the first 32 State primaries repre- 
senting East, West, Souta and Mid-West, among Representatives 


who voted for the Case Labour Bill, and were presumably qq 
the PAC black list, 167 were renominated, 17 withdrew and 

nine were defeated. No Senator who voted for the Bill has bee 
beaten. In Ohio the PAC-backed contender for the Democratic 
senatorial nomination polled only one-fourth of his Party’s vo 
To a Republican, PAC endorsement is usually the “ kiss of death? 

This failure may be due to CIO dissatisfaction with Presiden 
Truman, which is evident in many polls taken in Mid-Westen 
factories and mills. Most political observers believe also that 
Labour has been losing public favour because of nation-wik 
strikes and failure of some CIO unions to purge themselves of 

unist control. Moreover, PAC is feeling the loss of jt 
founder and shrewd ieader, Sidney Hillman, who has been sue. 
ceeded by a board. Rural and small-town reaction against ClO 
in the South and Mid-West has been marked. The Republican 
managers count on making deep inroads in the Rocky Mountain 
and Pacific Coast regions, which, under Roosevelt, were almost 
as solidly Democratic as the South. 

In sponsoring votes for Negroes in the Deep South, PAC ha 
won a measure of success. Although only a few hundred negroes 
dared vote against Senator (“The Man”) Bilbo in Mississippi, 
in Georgia more than 100,000 relied on a Supreme Court ruling 
and helped build up a popular majority against ex-Governo 
“Gene” Talmadge and “ white supremacy.” ‘Talmadge won the 
nomination, thanks to Georgia’s archaic system of county-unit 
voting, and the victory was celebrated by a quartet of hideous 
lynchings. Still, the racial bar has been lowered in the South 
this year. The Texas primary saw the first mass turnout of 
Negro voters in the State’s roo-year history, and there was no 
violence. 

The long-somnolent South is a place of economic and political 
ferment these days. As the two Labour federations put on rival 
organisation drives, there are signs of revolt among war veterans 
against the old political machines. As yet, however, only the first 
seeds of revolt have been planted. There, as elsewhere, most of 
the men in Congress whom the President blames for crippling 
his domestic programme Fave been renominated. In his home 
state of Missouri, Mr Truman succeeded in “ purging ” the House 
of a Democratic member of the Rules Committee who had blocked 
his plans. But the victory, won only with the aid of the notorious 
a machine, raised anew the spectre of the “ Missouri 

ng.” 

The primaries make clear that even if the Democrats retain 
control of Congress, the deep split between Conservatives and 
Liberals within the Party will continue. Meantime, a Democratic 
triumph in November appears less than likely. Most observers 
expect the Republicans to win control of the House, for the first 
time since 1930. The latest Gailup Poll reports that only 43 of 
every I00 voters approve the Truman record to date. The 
Republicans hardly expect to capture the Senate, where only 32 
seats are at stake. But in the House, where all 435 seats must 
be filled, a change of control requires a shift of only 26. In the 
last mid-term election, 1942, the Republicans gained 46 seats— 
with Roosevelt in the White House and a war on. Only once 
since the Civil War has the party which took over House control 
at the mid-term failed to elect the President two years later. 

Primary results in Republican states are being studied closely 
for portents of the presidential nomination. (It is taken for 
granted that the Democrats will renominate Truman.) The most 
active contender, Harold E. Stassen, met a sharp initial defeat 
in Nebraska in his efforts to “liberalize” GOP foreign policy, 
but he recovered impressively in his home state of Minnesota. 
The evident trend against Isolationism in the primaries has 
improved Stassen’s chances. He is avoiding public office in 
favour of campaign speeches for liberal Republican candidates. 
A born middle-of-the-roader, Stassen has not broken with the 
Old Guard leaders but hores to convert them to his way of 
thinking. Should he fail, he counts on having a strong rank-and- 
file support to put him over at the nominating convention, as 
Wendell Willkie was put over in 1940—when Stassen was his 
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manager. Like Willkie, Stassen prizes the public opinion 

s, which rank him just below Governor Dewey. 
Governor Dewey, the 1944 standard-bearer, will undoubtedly 
renominated for Governor of New York. His probable 
Democratic opponent will be Senator Mead, who has gained 
national prominence as chairman of a senatorial inquiry 
jnto war contract frauds. Should Dewey win overwhelmingly 
he may challenge the Republican tradition against re-nominaung 
4 defeated candidate for the Presidency. The party which carries 
New York, with its 47 electoral votes, almost invariably captures 
the White House. But Dewey has not functioned as Republican 
jeader since his defeat two years ago and he privately admits that 

he is not likely to be named again. 

In Ohio, “ Mother of Presidents,” ex-Governor John W. Bricker 
won the Republican senatorial nomination and will probably win 
the seat in November. That would consolidate his position at the 
head of the extreme conservatives. As claimant to the role of 
Ohio’s “ favourite son” Bricker would have a formidable rival in 
Senator “ Bob” Taft, who has lately been veering toward the left 
in matters of housing and public education. Taft is the brains of 
the party in the Senate. CIO regards him as leader of “the 
opposition,” though he stopped the Senate from being stampeded 
jnto giving the President emergency power to draft labour. Taft 
will be a man to watch in ’48. Senator Vandenberg, who was 
easily renominated and will surely be re-elected in Michigan, 
would rank high in the Republican line-up in the unlikely event 
that foreign policy dominated the thinking of the delegates. 

Many Republican watchers are studying the skies over Cali- 
fornia, where the star of Governor Earl Warren shines brightly. 
Warren not only won his own party’s renomination for Governor ; 
thanks to a California law, he entered the Democratic primary 
and won that, too, defeating a renowned vote-getter who enjoyed 
vigorous PAC support. An independent thinker with a talent for 
non-partisan administration, Warren is popular with conservative 
Democrats. In 1944 he shrewdly turned down the Republican 
nomination for Vice-President, which Bricker later accepted. 
Governor Warren’s double-barrelled- victory in California, which 
has 25 electoral votes, is perhaps the most striking event of the 
primaries of ’46. He might well become the not-so-dark horse 
in *48. 


e 
American Notes 

Trade Talks 

With the Congressional elections not very many weeks away, 
the State Department is apparently seeking to reassure domestic 
observers that the trade talks scheduled to open in London on 
October 15th will find the American delegates entirely prepared 
to defend American interests against probable foreign manceuvres. 

It has been pointed out, for example, from Washington, that 
originally the United States planned to conduct simultaneously 
two series of conferences, one dealing strictly with reciprocal 
trade agreements, the other dealing with general trade principles 
as established by the proposals for the International Trade Organ- 
isation. Such procedure, it is now argued, would mean that the 
United States itself would be tied to specific tariff concessions, 
while other countries would need only to declare their acceptance 
of the general principles involved. The United States will now 
insist that other countries “clarify their position,” a preliminary 
which is held to be justified by the fact that “tariff cuts are 
about all this country has to bargain for fair policies abroad.” 

This type of procedural strategy may serve to convince Con- 
gressmen that all due care is being taken of American interests, 
but it does not seem likely that it will greatly affect the overall 
picture in the longer run. The rather plaintive note adopted 
concerning the bargaining powers of the United States in trade 
discussions is a little difficult to reconcile with the facts of the 
position, more especially to those on this side of the Atlantic 
who are especially concerned with imperial preferences and any 
system of reciprocal trade bargains deemed to be “ discrimina- 
tory” by the State Department. 

The tariff powers in themselves are by no means negligible, 
for under the revised version of the Trade Agreements Act now 
in force, the Administration has powers to reduce existing 
duties by as much as §0 per cent. Over a wide variety of goods 
and commodities this would bring tariff rates to 25 per cent only 
of Hawley-Smoot rates; its general adoption would leave the 
United States with the lowest general structure of this century. 

Congressmen, and some commercial interests on the other side 
of the Atlantic, are still apparently reluctant to concede that the 
ITO proposals are still based—as was the original Hull trade 
programme—on a wealth of financial resources and an industrial 
machine which is in many ways unequalled for efficiency and 
quality. 
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Wages: Second Round 


_. The raising of wages to compensate for rises in the cost of 
living, which became accepted Government policy during the war, 
is being soft-pedalled to-day. Both the Administration and top 
umion leaders frown upon any “second helping” to offset the 
13 per cent rise in the cost of food and 5 per cent rise in the cost 
of living which accompanied the price control holiday. (In part 
these figures reflect the elimination of subsidies, in part the sub- 
stitution in the index of actual—formerly black market—prices for 
nominal price ceilings, qualifications which substantially modify 
the greatest monthly rise in food costs since the index was set up.) 
The Office of Economic Stabilisation has refused to permit price 
rises to cover the second wage increase demanded in the West 
Coast lumber industry since VJ-Day. This is widely interpreted 
as a renewed attempt by the Administration to stabilise wages 
and prices at a higher level. At a time of labour shortage and 
faltering price controls, employers may not attach undue import- 
ance to this particular sanction, and it is agreed that during the 
next few months wages will follow the cost of living upward. 

It is more significant that labour leaders, both in the AFL and 
CIO, have set their faces against any repetition of last year’s strike 
wave, which had such sobering political and economic conse- 
quences. Not only are union treasuries and the pockets of their 
members depleted ; there is an all too palpable deficit in the fund 
of public good will toward the unions. The labour legislation 
which the 79th Congress left as a prickly legacy to its successor 
would be prejudiced in advance by any wholesale resort to the 
strike weapon. 

In the rank and file, however, there is an evident restlessness 
which labour leaders would like to canalise into a “ consumers’ 
rebellion ” and into political action. The defeat of a number of 
anti-OPA Congressmen in Oklahoma is the first evidence that, as 
the Administration hopes, it may turn out to have been poor 
policy to attack price controls. And if plain wage demands are 
barred, the same cannot be said of cost-of-living bonuses, now 
being discussed by the automobile unions and the packing-house 
workers. In Detroit it is proposed that the main defect of such 
bonuses from the workers’ point of view should be avoided by 
providing that while wages could be adjusted upwards they could 
not be scaled down if prices fall. Except in the case of Chrysler, 
automobile contracts cannot be reopened until next year. But the 
question of whether unions should be encouraged to demand, in 
particular industries, adjustments which are officially banned on 
a nation-wide scale, promises to be one of the major issues at the 
CIO wage parley in Washington this week. Should the new price 
control bill prove as ineffective as labour believes, union leaders 
recognise that in a few months they may be forced by pressure 
from below to abandon their hopes for a stabilised wage-price 
relationship. 


* * *® 


An Annual Wage 


The time may also be propitious to divert union energies 
from wage demands to security proposals, in particular to a 
cherished long-term goal, the guaranteed annual wage. The 
packing-house workers, whose contract expired last week, are 
making the first determined effort to write guaranteed employ- 
ment into a major union contract, and the annual wage is also 
expected to form part of the Steelworkers’ demands in the autumn. 
It is worth remembering that in 1943 when labour had exhausted 
the wage increases permitted under the “ Little Steel” formula, 
many unions sought the annual wage as an alternative. They 
were turned down, but subsequently Mr Roosevelt charged a com- 
mittee with an investigation into its possibilities. That com- 
mittee, however, has been making such heavy weather that it is 
unlikely to provide any guidance at this stage. 

The number of guaranteed wage plans in operation in the 
United States is minute. Half the employees covered come under 
the three well-known schemes operated by Procter and Gamble, 
the Nunn-Bush Shoe Company, and the Hormel Company. The 
latter, in the meat-packing industry, provides the pattern for the 
current demands. The Hormel Company assures year-round 
employment to 6,000 workers, gives §2 weeks’ notice of lay-off, 
and has managed to stabilise weekly pay-checks despite the 
seasonal variations in livestock marketing. Employees are paid 
each week an amount equal to 38 times their hourly rate, and at 
the end of the year receive a cheque for additional hours worked. 
Stability of employment is achieved largely by transferring workers 
from job to job, by the use of an “extra gang” not covered by 
the guarantee, for rush periods, and by spreading purchases of 
livestock over the year. 
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The packing companies are less enthusiastic about the Hormel 
jplan. They ascribe its success to its small scale, to the fact that 
dt has operated only in boom times, and that the company has 
very close relations with its suppliers. More generally, manage- 
ment is deterred by the number of annual wage plans which have 
had to be abandoned because of heavy financial losses, and in 
Detroit, particularly, by the repeated interruptions to production 
this last year through strikes aimed at suppliers of the big com- 
panies. 

A seasonal industry like meat-packing may not be the ideal 
point at which to start, but it is precisely there that more wage 
stability is needed by the workers. As the search for security 
goes On, it is hard to believe that the annual wage will not become 
as inevitable a demand of the unions as the 40-hour-week. Union 


fears of deflation to come add additional arguments for demanding 
it now. 
* * * 


Domestic Airlines 


In a report issued by the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
some months ago federal officials forecast that civil aviation might 
provide jobs for no fewer than 750,000 new workers over the next 
decade. Citing possible progress, the CAA contended that the 
annual increase in aircraft utilised in the United States might be 
conservatively placed at 30 per cent—a rate that would bring 
more than 400,000 civil aeroplanes into use by 1955. 

By that time, it was held, something like 2,800,000 families 
would be in a position to purchase and run their private planes ; 
that domestic airline operations would grow from a 1938 level of 
sco million passenger miles to 11,500 million miles, that the 
airlines would then secure about 50 per cent of first-class railway 
traffic on the assumption that fares would be about the same as 
first-class railroad travel, and that the air services could offer a 
service three times as speedy as the average Pullman-car journey. 

There can be no doubt of the growing interest in air travel in 
the United States, more especially now that the rate for passenger 
fares has been cut to as low a level as 44 cents a mile. That the 
country is becoming acutely aware of the operational problems in- 
volved in this traffic is plainly indicated by the results of a survey 
undertaken by Fortune, the business magazine. In a report 
strongly reminiscent of the familiar criticisms of British civil 
aviation to be heard in this country, Fortune declares that reser- 
vations and waiting lists have become completely unreliable, that 
the average airline passenger spends eighty minutes at least in un- 
comfortable ground travel, that baggage services are “ terrible,” 
that facilities at airports are “ inadequate or worse,” and that the 
question of safety is becoming an “increasingly big question 
mark.” In short, declares Fortune, passengers must sacrifice com- 
fort, sleep, and possibly baggage, over journeys that sometimes 
compare not very favourably with competitive train services. 

Part of this trouble is due to war conditions, which have not 
enabled the airlines to make due plans for extending facilities. 
But Fortune declares that so far from presenting a pattern of 
aggressive efficiency, many of the airlines are entirely reluctant to 
modernise management ; that too much reliance is placed upon 
Jarger and faster aircraft which are even now too heavy for 
obsolete airports, and that radar is neglected because it does not 
provide the all-purpose system that is still “five years away.” 

A great deal of the trouble springs unquestionably from 
deficient airport facilities, and plans were laid down some time 
ago for a construction programme that would double the number 
of airports (now 3,200) over ten years and reconstruct a large 
number of existing fields. This would cost more than $1,000 
million, but that sum itself is not especially significant in relation 
tc the vast highway expenditures of the last twenty years. 
Fortune seems to hold the opinion that the airlines will need to 
put considerably more pressure both on the CAA and on muni- 
cipal authorities. 


How Many Automobiles ? 


Detroit is recovering from the dismally low production 
schedules registered earlier this year. For July, output of cars 
end trucks totalled 312,576 units, against a previous peak of 
240,508 units for April. For 1946, output has now reached 
1.291,214 units, of which nearly 863,000 are passenger cars. 

During the months of reconversion, and strike stoppages, the 
industry’s leaders have been trying to make new assessments of 
the potential demand for automobiles. When the wartime shut- 
Gown was enforced in the spring of 1942, the United States had 
a registered total of 34 million passenger cars. From that time, 
it has been estimated that the number in use has fallen roughly 
wy 2 million cars yearly, by contrast with an annual pre-war 
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increase of well above 1 million units. The usual course 

by the industry is to declare that the “urgent” demand fo 
automobiles covers at least 10 million passenger vehicles; more 
optimistic assumptions extend so far as 30 million vehicles within 
three years. The US Tariff Commission held last year thay 
reasonably full employment could bring a yearly demand of 
between six and seven million passenger cars per year. 

The year 1929 still stands as a record for the automobile 
industry, with an output total of 5.3 million vehicles. 
capacity is rated at seven million units, and it will take a } 
time before that peak is reached. Whatever may be the estimate 
for consumer demand, it is certain that the industry altogether has 
before it the prospect of a considerable run at, or near, peak 
capacity. At one time the major producers—General Motors 
Ford and Chrysler—seemed willing to believe that war-boosted 
profits, and merger possibilities, might bring one of the smaller 
makers such as Packard, or Graham-Paige, into the field of large. 
scale producers. To-day, however, the small companies threaten 
competition on a scale no more serious than at any time ip 
the last twenty years. The new Kaiser-Frazer Corporation has 
so far shown little promise of a major challenge to any established 
producer. 

* * * 


Man and the Moon 


Some sociologists ascribe the high nervous tension of modem 
America to the frustration of the pioneer instinct. The Daniel 
Boones of 10-day are eating their hearts out because they have 
no more frontiers to conquer. A possible outlet for these thwarted 
race desires is suggested by the activity of that scientific section 
of the War Department which is said to be busy planning inter- 
planetary rocket flights. Reuter’s Washington correspondent has 
drawn an H. G. Wellsian sketch of a young scientist in the Army’s 
Pentagon building in Washington who has stated, “I fully believe 
that I will stand on the moon in my life-time.” 

The failure of Government agencies in Washington to consult 
one another is notorious, and it looks as if the Pentagon has 
failed to clear its lunar invasion plans with the State Depart- 
ment. For the diplomatic complexities promise to be numberless, 
Imagine the icy voice of Mr Molotov asking Mr Byrnes if the 
Monroe doctrine is to be extended to the Moon? Or is the 
satellite is to be roped into UNO to add one more vote to the 
Anglo-Saxon bloc? If so, Russia will not hesitate to call on 
her patriotic scientists to bring in Mars, the original Red planet, 
to redress the balance. ' 

There are domestic problems involved which will not escape 
the politicians. Should the moon be regarded as the 49th State, 
or granted Philippine status? (Pennsylvania will naturally be 
anxious about the tariff position.) Does it look as if Mr Truman 
could sweep the Moon in 1948? With its traditions, does it not 
appear probable that the lunar voters may be counted in the 
Isolationist column? That enterprising young man in the Penta- 
gon should think twice of the consequences before he touches 
off his rocket. 


* * * 


Steel Output 


One basic indicator of current activity is steel output, which 
has now reached more than 90 per cent of rated capacity. The 
industry still has many problems on hand ; there is an overall 
shortage of scrap and there is also an acute shortage of freight 
cars for finished products, and for raw materials. Something like 
a vicious circle has been set up in this respect, with the rail- 
road equipment manufacturers forced to curtail output because 
of steel shortages, and the mills in turn held up by the lack of 
rail cars. The scrap problem looks like continuing to be a major 
worry for some way ahead. 

At the current level, however, the steel industry is turning out 
something like 6,750,000 tons monthly, equivalent to an annual 
rate of 81 million short tons. Ingot capacity is rated at almost 
95 million short tons, about 1§ per cent higher than the 1939 
level, and most of the plant is more modern and efficient than 
at any previous time. When the immediate post-war pressure 
subsides, however, it is thought likely that the industry will scrap 
manufacturing plant equivalent to about § per cent of current 
capacity ; some observers, indeed, hold that capacity for about 
85 million short tons only will be entirely economic. 

For the time being, the steel industry is thus not unduly 
worried by the wage concessions granted earlier this year. On 
the price advance then granted, it was estimated that the industry 
as a whole would secure quite modest net earnings with opera- 
tions as high as 80 per cent of rated capacity—a rate that is 
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decidedly good on any long-term view. In the pre-war years, 
a ing rate ef 85-90 per cent yielded the best returns, but 
it is now thought that this point has been pushed some way above 

the 90 per cent mark by higher labour costs. 
In a quarterly report issued recently, the Bethlehem Steel 
ration’s board intimated that the industry as a whole would 
not press for any further price concessions until it had gained 
further experience of costs and post-war labour productivity. 
This undertaking reported particularly good earnings in the 
second quarter of 1946, when the net balance was equivalent 
to $4.29 per share of Common stock, one of the best periods 
ever recorded. The industry, however, its still benefiting from 
tax recoveries following the stoppage of production earlier this 
year. 
* * * 

Surplus for Students 


Out of the Boxer Rebellion came the Indemnity, and the 
justly famous gesture by which the United States established the 
Indemnity Scholarships. Student exchanges on a very much 
larger scale would be made possible by the Fulbright bill author- 
ising the use of some of the proceeds of surplus property sales 
to send American students abroad. Up to $20 million in all 
can be spent in any one country which buys American surplus 
property, and up to $1 million a year. Under the provisions of the 
bill, American students can be sent abroad for study or research 
and American professors wili be enabled to lecture at foreign 
universities. Because only foreign currencies may be used, the 
benefits to non-American students will be slight: scholarships to 
study at American colleges abroad, such as Robert College in 
Turkey, and the American University at Beirut, and the payment 
of transportation to the United States. 

Already it has been agreed that $20 million shall be allotted 
to finance American students in Great Britain and the British 
colonies, and agreements with other countries are being negotiated. 
It is not expected that methods of selection—which must take 
account of geographical factors and give veterans preference, as 
well as choose the brightest and best—will be sufficiently ad- 
vanced to make any grants before the autumn of 1947. In view 
of the shortage of food and housing in Britain and Europe, and 
the overcrowding at universities, it is perhaps just as well. Over 
the next twenty years, however, it is possible that as many as 
100,000 American students may be sent abroad. 
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This is an imaginative and practical proposal. During the 
war, GI’s went abroad reluctantly, on a repugnant mission, and 
did not conceal their homesickness. Even so, the widened 
horizons they brought back have had a perceptible influence in 
the United States. If Mr Fulbright is right in thinking that 
closer acquaintance makes for better understanding, this scheme 
for sending willing travellers abroad is full of hope. It is only a 
pity that no means are as yet being canvassed to make this into 
a two-way traffic. 

* * * 


Some Like it Cold 


The article under the above title in The Economist of 
August 3rd contained the following statement: “. . . and 
‘Birdseye Frosted Foods’ have ever since been the product of a 
subsidiary of what is now General Foods Corporation, a sub- 
sidiary of Levers U.S.” This is incorrect. General Foods Cor- 
poration is in no sense a subsidiary of Lever Brothers and 
Unilever, Ltd., although Levers and General Foods are partners 
in the development outside the United States of the Birdseye 
Frosted Foods process. 


Shorter Notes 


The Budget figures given here last week have been revised 
within the past few days following the latest revenue estimates 
from the Treasury. The generally higher level of national income 
now anticipated has lifted the revenue estimate from $31,500 
millions to $39,600 millions, while expenditures have been re- 
vised to $41,500 millions. The latter includes national defence 
estimates of $18,500 millions. On this basis, the deficit would 
be reduced to less than $2,000 millions over the 1947 fiscal year. 
These figures, however, are dependent on scheduled economies 
of more than $2,000 millions on appropriations authorised by 
Congress. 

* 

Contrary to general expectations, there was a further rise in 
the Federal Reserve Board’s Production Index over the month 
of July to 173 (1935-39=100). Civilian employment also reached 
a new post-war peak of 58,130,000 (56,749,000 in June). Over 
a year, the employment total is up by 4,000,000: unemployment 
is now down to 2,270,000. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Peace Conference Delays 
(From Our Special Correspondent) 


HE who fights by the sword perishes by the sword. In the Com- 
mission on the Rules of Procedure, Mr Molotov perished 
through a two-thirds majority. His demand that recommendations 
be passed only by such majorities was rejected by fifteen votes 
against six. At first he gave the impression of taking the reverse 
with good grace. The Rules, amended and passed by the Commis- 
sion, were submitted to the Plenary Session. It was expected they 
would be endorsed without any further debate since the Plenary 
Session was in effect the Commission transferred to a different 
hall. Yet Mr Molotov was apparently instructed to fight a hope- 
less rearguard action. Once again long and stale arguments for 
and against the two-thirds majority were put forward. But there 
was also a significant shift of emphasis in the speeches of the 
Soviet delegates. Now that the argument for a two-thirds as 
opposed to a simple majority had acquired a somewhat comic 
sound, they extolled the principle of unanimity. The real peace- 
making—they argued—was possible only when the peace-makers 
attempted to find solutions agreeable to all. —The sound, but mean- 
ingless, truism provided the occasion for a rambling and sometimes 
acrimonious debate. The upshot was that Mr Molotov was again 
defeated, this time by fifteen votes to four—or nearly a four-fifths 
majority—with Poland and Czechoslovakia abstaining. One had 
the impression that, if the debate had gone on, the Conference 
would have been prepared unanimously to reject the principle of 
unanimity defended by the Soviet Foreign Minister. 

Thus at the end of the second week of the Conference the 
Soviet delegation was being driven and was also driving itself 
into isolation, the meaning of which puzzled everybody. The 
more suspicious observers whispered that Mr Molotov was only 


preparing the ground for leaving the Conference. He had allegedly 
succeeded in demonstrating a world-wide conspiracy against the 
Soviet Union. Now he would bang the door on the hostile 
gathering. Others saw in his tactics a legalistic manceuvre that 
would enable him later on to dismiss unpleasant recommendations 
made by the Conference on the ground that he had given notice 
that he would not heed them. Still others were merely baffled 
by the Soviet Minister’s tactical indolence and saw no “ deeper 
meaning” in his consistent courting of reverse. 

With the debate on procedure still simmering, the delegates 
began to consider the time-table of the Conference. It had been 
expected to last about six weeks, but about one third of its time 
had been taken up by Homeric battles over procedure. Who 
could hope that in the remaining four or five weeks five Peace 
Treaties would emerge ready made from the welter of discussion? 
In the couloirs, dates of adjournment were already suggested. 
True, the Paris Conference has not yet danced so far, but it 
already shows signs of tiredness after interminable debate and 
procrastination. 

It was in this state of mind that the Plenary Session met on 
Saturday last to listen to Signor de Gasperi, first of the five 
ex-satellite spokesmen to make his plea. He was given an icy 
reception traditional at meetings between victors and vanquished. 
This traditional observance, however, looked somewhat spurious, 
as the antagonisms between the Allies had obviously overshadowed 
their recent common feud with Italy. Only Mr Byrnes somewhat 
demonstratively shook hands with the Italian Prime Minister as 
the latter was returning amid dead silence from the rostrum to 
his seat. The content of de Gasperi’s speech is known from 
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despatches, All that need be said here is that he has left not a 
single provision of the draft treaty unchallenged. His argument 
was based on the implicit refusal of “the new Italy ” 10 assume 
responsibility for the deeds of the Fascist regime. He demanded 
consideration not as an ex-enemy, but as a co-belligerent. And 
so he protested against Italy’s disarmament, the economic clauses, 
and the territorial changes. The postponement of a settlement 
for the East African Colonies was welcome, provided Italy was 
not asked to renounce her sovereignty over her empire right 
away. But if a settlement for the Colonies could be delayed 
for a year, why could the same not be done with Trieste and 
Venezia Giulia? De Gasperi might as well have taken the ros- 
trum to utter only one single slogan: “Italy demands a peace 
with annexations and contributions.” 

In 1919 a plea of that sort would have found some response, 
if not inside the walls of a Peace Conference, then at least among 
large sections of public opinion. But in 1946 it has a peculiarly 
unreal ring. Its unreality was emphasised by the Italian Prime 
Minister himself when on behalf of Italy he made a tentative claim 
for reparations from Germany to the tune of some three billion 
dollars—about one-third of the claim which Russia, devastated 
and bled white, has made with so shocking an effect on Western 
opinion. Such seems to be the peculiar temper of our days that 
even those who have nothing’ to lose, but might conceivably gain, 
from idealism have not enough moral] fibre or wisdom to persist 
in being idealistic. Thus, the Government of one defeated 
country makes a demand for an astronomical contribution from 
another defeated country in the same breath in which it protests 
against contributions imposed upon itself. In this context the 
high moral tenor of the Italian Prime Minister’s speech, his 
references to the humanitarian ideals of Mazzini, Christian 
universalism and the internationalist hopes of the workers, sounded 
rather like crude jokes. 

De Gasperi, however, was nearer reality when he pointed out 
that peace with the satellites was suspended in a vacuum as long 
as no terms had been worked out for Germany. In practice he 
suggested that the Conference should not try to fix terms for 
Italy now. In other words he tempted delegates, so much 
addicted to the sin of procrastination, to go on sinning. 


Procedural Muddles 


The Conference did not need his temptation. After the Italian 
plea had been heard, a new issue arose. The Jugoslavs felt that 
they could not let the plea go unanswered. The Conference, 
after all, could not discriminate against an Ally in favour of an 
enemy. And once Mr Kardelj had spoken, who could deny 
Mr Molotov the right to take the rostrum and to throw about 
transparent hints that Italy is in fact the victim of the greed of 
the Western Powers and that, though de Gasperi’s voice was 
perhaps the voice of the new democratic Italy, his hands, reach- 
ing out for Venezia Giulia, were those of the Fascist era? And 
so the Conference has found itself in the middle of a fully fledged 
debate on the Italian Peace before the draft treaty has been 
referred to the Commission. Only when the flow of dubious 
oraiory in the Plenary Sessions has run dry will the Treaty be 
transferred to the Commission, to be discussed again in public 
before it returns to the full Conference. It now looks as if all 
the five peace treaties (with twenty recorded “disagreed items ” 
and probably many more unrecorded) are to undergo similar 
treatment. It also Jooks as if the consequences of accepting Mr 
Byrnes’s generous proposal that the ex-satellites should state 
their case so early in the proceedings were not foreseen. 

In the first days of the Conference Mr Mackenzie King made 
the very sensible suggestion that the Big Four or Five should, 
while the Conference is on, meet and discuss the issues before it. 
Mr Molotov then revealed—and his statement was confirmed by 
Mr Byrnes—that he had sought contact with the delegates of the 
other Big Powers for preliminary talks on the conduct of the Con- 
ference. Mr Byrnes explained that he had rejected the proposal 
in order to avoid “dictation by the»Great Powers.” It seems 
that the Secretary of State has gone/too far in his anxiety to let 
the Conference enjoy its full sovereignty. The lack of leadership 
has certainly been a major cause of the present frustration ; and 
leadership can be provided only by the Great Powers. 

Suspicion inevitably arises that the delays have not been 
altogether spontaneous and that nobody is wishing this Confer- 
ence much success. On one side there is the guess, hardening 
into a conviction, that the Soviet filibustering is calculated to 
wreck it. Mr Molotov and his lieutenants, on the other hand, 
suspect that the mess is being deliberately made by Anglo-Saxons 
who are bent on disentangling themselves from the previous Four 
Power agreements and are now making the Luxembourg Palace 
into a trap for Soviet diplomacy. 
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The French Socialists Decline 


[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT] 


August 11th, 

THE French political machine is moving towards its third gener 
election in 12 months with the same slow and creaking motion 
that marks the labour of the Conference of Paris. The 
buildings of the Senate echo the embarrassment of the Pala 
Bourbon. For the redrafting of the constitution with which the 
Assembly is now engaged is nothing if not embarrassed. Gone the 
stirring innovations of M. André Philip’s committee earlier this 
year ; silent the suggestion that, with a restatement of the prin. 
ciples of ’89, France enters a new and more glorious period ¢ 
her history; stilled the furious laying of paragraph upon para. 
graph as if life—or the life at least of the parties—depended on 
it. The new drafting committee labours in obscurity, and if jt; 
debates are enlivened by controversy (and even this seems doubt. 
ful), there is little sign of it in the Press. For the parties have 
decided that the country is tired of constitution-making. The 
committee is guided by this consideration in its compromise dec- 
sions so that the only difference worth noting seems to be tha 
the Socialists, rather than siding with the Communists, tend now 
to side with the MRP. 


This mildness in debate is another aspect of the general wish 
to end the period of provisional government. Too much admini- 
stration in France to-day bears the imprint of the Assembly’s in- 
stability, and the confusion tells equally against all parties. Sortir 
du provisoire is a slogan which all have understood. Both the 
MRP and the Communists have sound reasons to think that they 
are gaining in the country—-the first because they are making 
good their claim to be the great party of the middle-class, sure 
of the backing of the Church and fairly sure of that of big busi- 
ness (which has learnt to go warily with the hotheads of the right- 
wing PRL); and the second, because they consider they have 
consolidated their position with the working-class and are 
making inroads into the peasant vote. But the Socialists have 
probably the worst of it. 


The trend of international affairs, too, works against them. Just 
as the tendency grows here to interpret international affairs by 
the light of the policies of the United States and the Soviet Union, 
so French opinion is moving towards an admission that in home 
affairs only the MRP and the Communists really count. That is 
a simplification, for the Socialists are still in the “big” class; 
but the operative word is still. How long will they be able to stay 
there with their present line and leaders? In this, again, the 
Socialists have been unlucky, for they staked their all on coal from 
the British zone and American dollars: and there has been litte 
of either. The beneficial effect of the American loan was vitiated 
by its smallness and by one or two unfavourable subsidiary agree- 
ments, such as that for the cinema industry. And the British 
connection has proved a sad failure. 


Because of their position between the MRP and the Com 
munists—between the middle- and the working-class—the Social 
ists will continue to hold the casting vote until their fate is 
finally decided. In this decision is epitomised the whole drama 
of contemporary politics. They know this and in their agony 
they lash out to right and left—but chiefly left—with a fury which 
seems only to worsen their case. 


It may be tempting to see the Socialists as the victims of 4 
Communist plot. Indeed they talk bitterly of their disadvantages 
against Communist organisation, élan, self-confidence, and popular 
appeal as if the Communists had been endowed with gifts not 
available to other parties. The truth is rather that there are too 
many internal contradictions, hesitations, personal prejudices, and 
other disabilities in their own ranks. (For similar reasons the 
Socialists are at a disadvantage with the MRP who, in their way, 
are forceful young men who give at least the impression of know- 
ing where they want to go.) 


Socialist influence in the trade unions has dwindled until they 
can command little more than a fifth of the votes of the Confédéra- 
tion Général du Travail. Once again they talk of Communist 
domination of the unions as if unionists had been coerced, and 
not persuaded by superior political skill, into voting for Commu- 
nist officials. But the facts suggest that the French unions 
are Communist today bécause the working man has learnt by 
hard experience to identify Communist leadership with his own 
betterment. This development is vital to understanding what is 
now happening in France, 


The wages dispute last month well illustrates the truth of this 
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Shops besieged for 
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PARKER 
DUOFOLD 


PRE-WAR PRICE 30/ cea 


Ever since the superb New Parker Duofold 


was introduced in June, people have been 
besieging the shops for it. The demand has 
far outstripped supplies. But Parker retailers 
receive a small consignment at regular inter- 
vals. So if you cannot get your New Parker 
Duofold just yet, you know it is coming. 


Important Advancements 
over even the finest pre- 
war models! Stream- 
lined, unbreakable, light- 
weight barrel in Black, 
Burgundy & Black, and 
Olive Green. Chased, 
inlaid rolled gold band. 
Distinguished rolled gold 
arrow clip holds pen low 
and safe in pocket. 


Absolutely leak-proof. 
Will not flood. 14-ct. gold 
nib, tipped with costly 
Osmiridium, has jewel- 
smooth writing point — 
Fine, Medium, Broad or 
Oblique. Each nib guar- 
anteed 25 years. Use 
brilliant, quick-drying 
Parker Quink — cleans 
the pen as you write. 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 
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development. With litle moresthan forthright argument, an am- 
posing display of figures, and an appeal to the imagination (of 
what might happen otherwise), the CGT has secured a general 
imcrease in wages of nearly 25 per cent. Divided within itself, 
unstable, and unsure, the Government had no policy other than 
the inherited decision not to allow wages to rise. The CGT 
decided against this, calmly and in its own time, and won its case. 


When the three-party coalition government of M. Gouin took 
over from that of Genera] de Gaulle last January, all parties agreed 
that something serious must be done about balancing the budget. 
One of the means adopted by M. Philip, then Minister of Finance, 
was to hold wages at existing levels. It was generally said that 
prices must also be frozen ; and as generally understood that they 
would not be. To this policy of freezing wages the CGT gave 
its assent. At a national congress of the CGT last April the meet- 
ing-hall was hung with banners exhorting to highcr production as 
the only immediate means of national salvation. Ten years ago, 
as a leading Communist was heard to remark, the honest syndiqué 
would have laughed and said, “Quoi donc, produire pour les 
capitalistes!” This time there was no laughing. 

Only the Socialist minority cried shame. Under Communist 
leadership, its spokesmen argued, the unions were betraying their 
historic task of defending the worker’s standard of living, turning 
the CGT into a weapon against the non-Communist parties, and 
forgoing their economic rights for a mess of political pottage. 
Nevertheless, the production policy was carried by a large majority 
(which was fortunate for M. Blum’s mission to Washington in 
search of credits), but the impression was left that its wisdom had 
been not unsuccessfully challenged. The CGT majority leaders 
said nothing until the eve of the Genera] Election of June 2nd, 
when they announced that they would ask of the new government 
an imcrease of 25 per cent on all wages. The Communist party 
came out in automatic backing of this. Sabotage! cried the 
Socialists: electoral manoeuvre! 


Resolute CGT Leadership 

At first the new government, with Finance and National 
Economy in the untried hands of MM. Schuman and de Menthon, 
cautiously Jet it be known that any general increase over 12} per 
cent would risk a dangerous inflation. Not a bit, said the unions, 
we are only cashing in on the additional production we have 
achieved. After that the Government said. it might go to 19 per 
cent. Finally it gave in; and the 25 per cent has been substantially 
granted. 


The strength of the CGT’s case lay not only in the disasters 
which a failure of union discipline could inflict upon French 
recovery. It also arose largely from the resolute way in which the 
union leaders argued for their national wages policy. If prices 
could not be brought down (and they could not), and wages must 
be brought up (and, said the unions, they must), then inflation 
could be averted only by a national policy which took in prices, 
wages, and production. The unions had raised production; they 
would raise it still further—but the profits must be fairly divided. 
It is thus hardly surprising that this success should have re- 
dounded to the credit of the CGT’s present (and Communist) 
leadership. 

Another success for that leadership was gained last week when 
sixty Socialist back-benchers put forward a confidential resolution 
which castigates the party’s tactics and leadership. These mal- 
contents reject M. Blum’s “reformism” and call for a return 
“to the lessons of scientific socialism.” They do not want unity 
with the Communists—which will not be possible until the latter 
throw off their “ political and intellectual subservience to the 
Russian State ”—but they do want common action with them. 

This resolution is symptomatic of more than dissatisfaction with 
M. Blum and his friends: it shows also how painfully the party 
is pulled intellectually towards socialism and sentimentally towards 
liberalism. Is there a middle way? On the international plane 
General de Gaulle suggested recently at Bar-le-Duc that there 
was. But General de Gaulle, when he was Prime Minister, found 
that in leaning on the Socialists he was leaning on a broken reed. 
Can the reed grow straight and strong egain? 


Hongkong Revives 
[FROM OUR HONGKONG CORRESPONDENT] 


HONGKONG was surrendered by the Japanese on September 3rd 
last. Some days previously, however, a number of ex-internees 
and prisoners of war had set to work, either to restore the public 
utility services or to operate the skeleton civil service which had 
been formed to aid the Military Administration. Within a week 
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or two a force of experts, chosen in London by the Ho 
Planning Committee, had arrived to relieve those who had s 
the past three years behind barbed wire. Key posts in the scheme 
for rehabilitation were filled by men who for months Previously 
had been studying the problems they now had to solve in th: 
everyday life of the colony. The Military Administration, under 
Admiral Sir Ceci] Harcourt, gave full play to the civil elem 
and when, on May rst, the Governor, Sir Mark Young, resumed 
charge there was no noticeable break in continuity. 

It might be said that while conditions, compared with before 
the war, are abnormal, they are nevertheless more normal now 
than was thought possible at the time of the liberation. The 
food situation in Hongkong, according to Lord Killearn, is worse 
than it ever has been, yet there are no signs of actual shortages, 
It is true that rice has been ona ship-to-mouth basis for months 
past, and, while the 300,000 household ration-card holders are 
allotted a daily quota at a subsidised price, the scores of thoy. 
sands of visitors and newcomers are forced to buy on the black 
market. It is also a change from pre-war days to see bread for 
sale on hawkers’ stalls ; but wheat flour has now become a regular 
item of Chinese diet. Meat, sugar, tea and milk as well as flour 
are retailed at prices fixed by the Government at a figure which 
allows importer, wholesaler and retailer a full margin of profit, 
The Government is at constant war with black marketeers, and 
it has recently made an order giving magistrates power to close 
business premises on proof that price control regulations have 
been contravened. It hopes to extend its system of rationing 
from food to items of everyday use in households ; and it even 
has in hand a scheme whereby each ration-card holder would bk 
allotted 20 or 30 yards of cotton material. 


Revival of Trade 


From the beginning of the year when trade was resumed there 
has been a rapid growth in the number of firms participating in 
the import trade. Floods of orders have reached Eng’and and 
America, but, owing to shortage of shipping space and the serious 
delays at ports of discharge en route, comparatively small con- 
signments have so far arrived. A certain amount of cotton cloth 
has come in from Shanghai, surplus supplies of American manv- 
factures have reached here from Manila, and small items dribble 
through service channels. Yet so far as one can judge, little has 
been diverted from Unrra cargoes, unlike Shanghai, where these 
supplies are a feature of the import market. 

Generaliy speaking, Hongkong seems to have recovered to a far \ 
greater extent than any other trade centre east of India. Labour 
is restless and strikes have been fairly frequent, although so far 
without any marked political manifestation. Pilfering is becoming 
increasingly serious and insurance companies may soon decline to 
accept the risk. LLooters have been responsible for millions of 
dollars’ worth of damage and to a large extent have been the cause 
of the acute housing shortage. In the Peak District alone there 
are probably over two hundred houses undamaged by Japanese 
bomb or shell but literally picked to pieces. Flooring, doors, 
window sashes and fixtures went first, followed by the tiles and 
beams of the roof, leaving four walls, which in most cases have 
now disintegrated. Not unnaturally, armed robberies are extremely 
common, owing to a depleted police force and the abundance of 
arms in unlawful hands. Villages in country districts are subject 
to raids from over the border, the technique acquired by guerilla 
bands having been found extremely profitable. 

There is a superabundance of money. Much of it has sought 
refuge here from other parts of China attracted by the stable 
currency. Some of it represents the profits made by speculators 
who bought at a heavy discount bank notes issued during the 
Japanese occupation which were at first repudiated by the 
Military Administration. The notes were made valid subsea 
at the request of the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, whi 
has made provision to the extent of {1,000,000 to meet 
possible liabilities in this respect. By so doing, however, they 
have the satisfaction of maintaining the prestige of the currency. 
The property market is absorbing considerable surplus funds, and 
although the Stock Exchange has not yet reopened, many trans- 
actions in public shares have taken place with official permission, 
most of the buying being for account of Chinese parties. During 
and since the occupation Chinese interests have managed to 
accumulate large funds in the United States, and many com- 
mercial shipments, for which an allocation of dollars would have 
been refused by the Exchange Controller, have been financed in 
this way. 

The export market at the opening of the year was weighed 
down. with pre-war cargo in doubtful conditions. Prices asked 
were far above world quotations and very little business resnlted. 
Recently fresh supplies have been arriving more freely, and 
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githough handling charges in the interior, owing to the inflation 
of the Chinese currency, are at a fantastic height, f.o.b. prices here 
have come down to much more reasonable levels. 

Local industry is almost at a standstill, owing principally to lack 
of raw materials, but also to some extent to the removal of 
machinery by the Japanese. The knitting industry, which for- 
merly worked on an extensive scale, will benefit, if the Govern- 
ment is successful in concluding negotiations for the import of 
jarge quantities of yarn from Japan. The rubber shoe factories 
are at present held up by shortage of canvas, but it is hoped that 
India, although at present disinclined to deal with a territory 
which cannot send foodstuffs in exchange for textiles, may be able 
10 supply. 

The Untangling of Companies’ Accounts 


/ Another sign of returning normality is the transfer of the head 
office of the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank back to Hongkong 
and the annual meeting of shareholders, the first to be held in 
the colony since February, 1941. The speech of the chair- 
man was, aS in days gone by, a wide survey of Far 
Fastern finance, politics, industry and commerce. The 
political aspect was, of course, handled with extreme 
delicacy, but there were words of encouragement for the 
leaders of China, now struggling with economic problems of over- 
whelming magnitude, and hopeful factors could be discerned even 
in the short-term view. An earnest plea was put in for the 
removal of the moratorium in Hongkong and Malaya, which was 
considered to hamper the recovery of trade. It is, however, satis- 
factory to know that within the next few weeks all the principal 
companies established here will have presented their shareholders 
with a statement of the position at the end of 1945 and will have 
held their ordinary general meeting. 

In his speech on the occasion of the resumption of the Civil 
Administration, Sir Mark Young announced that the Imperial 
Government was anxious to extend the part played by the com- 
munity in local government. The alternative of an enlarged muni- 
cipal council, with an unofficial majority, or jncreased unofficial 
representation on the legislative council was tentatively put for- 
ward. Various civil organisations have been invited to express 
their views, but so far little interest has been shown in the matter. 
It would almost seem as if people are too much occupied with 
their own affairs to bother about politics, and it is extremely diffi- 
cult to get anyone, Chinese or foreign, to give the subject serious 
attention. 


Eire and Uno 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue Dail has unanimously authorised the Government to apply 
for Eire to be admitted to Uno. A couple of months ago Mr de 
Valera, in reply to a question on that subject, stated that he 
would not consider making any application until the Peace Treaties 
had been completed. Something apparently happened to make 
him change his mind. Suggestions were made in the course of 
the debate in the Dail that some sort of pressure had been exerted 
by Great Britain. This was denied by Mr de Valera, who said 
that the British attitude had been perfectly correct. He took the 
opportunity of paying a tribute to President Roosevelt and Mr 
Churchill, on whose personal decisions the preservation of Irish 
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neutrality had depended. The British Government, he stated, 
had indicated that it would support Eire’s application for entry 
to Uno, and it may be assumed that the application will not be 
refused. Eire may consequently be the first neutral to enter the 
Organisation. 


Mr de Valera emphasised that membership of Uno involves 
obligations as well as rights. He proposed circulating throughout 
the country cheap copies of the Charter so that everybody should 
know precisely the commitments involved. He thought that, from 
the standpoint of small nations, Uno is inferior to the League of 
Nations ; but, nevertheless, it would be wiser to join it than to 
remain outside. This decision marks a turning away from the 
isolationism which Eire has practised in international affairs. 
Hitherto the principal aim of Irish foreign policy has been to 
avoid commitments of any kind. The difficulties of maintaining 
neutrality encouraged this attitude of detachment. Acceptance of 
the obligations in Uno involves a large amount of possible inter- 
national co-operation. It means that Eire will no longer be able 
to remain neutral merely by wishing to do so. Ever since the 
Treaty, Eire has been jealous of the slightest inteference with 
her sovereignty. Now, for the first time, she has voluntarily 
sacrificed that sovereignty in the interests of world peace. 


The fact that Mr de Valera, who has always been the apostle 
of isolationism and separatism, should be willing to take this 
step signifies a change of heart. Possibly the next step may be a 
redefinition of Eire’s position in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, which is at present rather vague. The obligations in- 
volved in free and willing association with the Commonwealth 
are far less than those involved in being a member of Uno and 
the privileges and advantages immeasurably greater. Much 
would be gained by making explicit the existing implicit ties that 
bind Eire to the Commonwealth with which her people, by 
universal admission, have so much in common. The only re- 
maining obstacle to the fullest Anglo-Irish collaboration is the 
partition of Ireland. In the debate in the Dail it was made clear 
that no effort would be made to raise this issue before Uno. The 
solution of partition will be neither hastened nor delayed by 
membership. Neither would it be delayed by a fuller degree of 
participation in Commonwealth affairs, whereas it might be 
hastened. The time has surely come when these issues should 
be dealt with frankly and realistically. 


It is quite possible that Eire may exercise an influence in Uno 
quite disproportionate to her size and military strength. In a 
world which is tending to be divided in blocks of nations Eire 
occupies a unique position. Whatever the precise definition of 
her relations may be, she is in fact closely associated with Great 
Britain and the Commonwealth. Owing to the long history of 
emigration to America, she has many ties of sympathy with the 
United States. Geographically, Eire is situated between Great 
Britain and America. This geographical position is symbolic of 
Eire’s political sympathies which extend about equally East and 
West. But Eire possesses the further peculiarity of being the 
only Catholic nation in the English-speaking world. In the 
difficult years that lic ahead Catholic political ideology will play 
an important part in international affairs. Eire will inevitably 
find many bonds of sympathy with the Catholic countries of 
Europe and South America, and may help to interpret their ideas 
to her English-speaking associates. The two great forces making 
for world peace are the Catholic Church and the English-speaking 
democracies. Eire is the only nation that belongs to both, and 
may therefore help to bring them together. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Textile Machinery Prospects 


HE Report of the Cotton Working Party and the subse- 
quent appointment of the Evershed Committee on the 
supply of cotton textile machinery have drawn attention to the 
heavy burden that seems likely to fall on the manufacturers of 
textile machinery. A long queue has formed for the new 
machinery and spares that are needed to overtake the arrears 
of the last seven years and the orders already in hand are 
likely to take two to three years to complete. In the home 
market, the textile industries are for once in a position to spend 
large sums on plant and have powerful incentives to do so in 
the shortage of labour and high wage-costs. In foreign markets, 
the disappearance of Germany and Japan as competitors has left 
Britain almost the sole source of supply for the main machines; 
and the demand has grown by leaps and bounds either to make 
up arrears, or because of war-time damage or destruction or to 
assist in the expansion of the textile industries in countries like 
India, Egypt and Brazil. In recent months the famine has been 
such as to induce foreign buyers to take second-hand machinery 
up to 80 years old rather than wait indefinitely for deliveries 
from new production. 

In pre-war days there were two conspicuous features of the 
industry that distinguished it from most other branches of the 
engineering industry. One was the quite abnormal proportion 
of its output—nearly §0 per cent—that took the form of spares 
and accessories; the other was its extreme dependence on exports. 
Textile machinery has some of the characteristics of house 
property; it lends itself to renovation by the fitment of acces- 
sories, and if well maintained can have a very long period of 
useful life. Once a country has been fitted out with machinery, 
it can maintain a reasonable level of efficiency by small detailed 
improvements and renewals. For the last thirty or forty years, 
the British textile industry has acted largely on this principle, 
although there have, of course, been important exceptions. This 
has meant that its requirements have been met to a quite extra- 
ordinary extent by small jobbing engineers, engaged in making 
and fitting spares to existing machinery. About half the firms 
in the textile machinery trade employ less than 20 workers and 
only about a fifth employ more than 100 workers. It has fallen 
mainly to the larger firms to supply the export markets and 
their dependence on exports has been the greater because of 
the difficulty of making sales in the home market. In cotton 
spinning, which is practically monopolised by the combine, 
Textile Machinery. Makers, Ltd., between 80 and go per cent 
of the spindles produced were normally exported in pre-war 
years. This is an extreme case; but even for the industry as 
a whole the proportion was nearly 60 per cent. 

These features of the machinery industry may indicate why, 
even in more favourable circumstances, it could not easily have 
been geared to the rapid re-equipment of the British textile 
industries. Re-equipment is always easier when it can be dove- 
tailed into normal replacements and when the needs of other 
customers can be disregarded or admit of delay. But in an 
industry already so dependent on exports—pressed on all sides 
to increase its exports, both as a duty and as a favour—there 
can be no single-minded concentration on the home market. 

It will be a long time before production is sufficient to meet 
both the home and the foreign démand ‘simultaneously—how 
long depends on the speed with which the present bottleneck 
in production can be broken and upon the eventual level of 
demand that the industry is called upon to meet. A reasonable 
estimate on these problems can be derived from a recent broad- 
cast issued by PEP.* The estimate put forward by PEP for 
home demand is £25 million per annum over the next ten 
years. World trade in textile machinery over this period is put 
at £150-£200 million a year at present prices. This means, 
although PEP do not pursue the point, that if Britain had no 
higher a share than in pre-war years in the total trade in textile 


machinery, the industry would have before it the prospect of, 
gross output of £100 million per annum for the next decade. 
a truly dazzling prospect when set alongside the 1935 outpy 
of £12 million and the Board of Trade’s present target of 
£50 million. If Britain were to capture Germany’s share x 
well as retain her own, a still larger expansion, to about {£159 
million per annum, would be possible. 

But what are the grounds for such magnificent prospects? 
Between 1929 and 1939 exports of textile machinery by the siz 
leading manufacturing countries averaged {16.5 million or, a 
current prices, about £30 million. This was not a period when 
the world’s output of textile fibres was static ; on the contrary, 
output expanded rapidly. There is no reason to suppose, especi- 
ally in view of the growth of the rayon and hosiery industries, 
that plant was expanded less rapidly than output and that the 
next ten years will have to make up the arrears of the pre-war 
decade as well as of wartime. Experience after World War I also 
gives some ground for scepticism. In 1921, the peak year, 





TEXTILE MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS 
Capital A vase Equity Shares 
| Equity — 
| Farn- | | Yield 
| Prior jp. ings Current} “i 
a Equit > tq Larned Paid | Deno : } 
Charges yuity 1937-39 rm 1 nom ~~ | Gus 
me 7 ~y 1 i a 
| £000’s | £000’s|  % % » | £s 4 
Companies Holding | | 
Ordinary Shares in 
Textile Machinery | | } 
Makers Lid.§ } | 
Platt Bros, (Hid.)..... | 2,445) 687 | 3-4 13-2 10 | 6/8 17/6 |316 3 
Howard & Bullongh (Sec)) 250 | 1,250 20), 38 § | £2 24/- |433 
Dobson & Barlow a ee 140 56} 9 10-7 7 15 500 
J. Hetherington (Hid)*| 450 350 Nil | Nil Nil fl 9d Nil 
Brooks & Doxey oo coe | 547 Nil 1-2 Nil 41 2 Nil 
Other Companies | | 
Card Clothing & Belting} 195 [¥ 406 | 18-2 | 28-2 Ist | 5 20/- | 315 0 
British Northrop Loom} 4.4 300 | 10-4] 14:35 WW | 10 30/- |3 69 
Mather & Platt.......| 400 | 1,364 | 126] 16-2} 10 | 41 | 56/3 3110 
Fairbairn, Lawson..... | 612 | 50 | 57-3t| Nil 25 1 9/3 |214 0 
Tweedales & Smalley... | ; 450) 17°5 | 50-1 175 10/ 45/74 316 9 
| 
$ For the year to December 31, 1945, Textile Machinery Makers peid 6 per cent out of 
distributed earnings of the operating companies equivalent to 7+1 per cent on 


42,539,500 ordinary capital. 

+ Interim. 74 per cent. against 5 per cent. 

* Under the reorganisation scheme, preference shares will receive 5/- 
6d. of new ordinary capital. 

{ On normal basis. 


and ordinary shares 


exports from Britain, in terms of weight, still fell short of the 
level in 1913, and in the late twenties averaged 70 per cent of 
that level. This is not altogether a fair parallel, and the oppor- 
tunities now are much greater than in 1919. But it serves as 
a caution to any simple extrapolation of current shortages into 
a trade of £1,500-£2,000 million over the next decade. 

The major change that has taken place is the temporary 
eclipse of Germany as an exporter. With the loss of nearly half 
her capacity for textile manufacture, so that barely enough is 
left for the Reparations Plan, and with the destruction or 
removal of much engineering capacity, Germany is not likely to 
have much machinery to spare for export for many years. But 
eventually Germany is sure to come back as a competitor, if 
only because her need pf foreign exchange will be greater than 
ever. The destruction of about three-quarters of Japan’s textile 
machinery is likely to remove another competitor for a time, and 
may lead to a large demand for British machinery for re-equip- 
ment. Other countries do not appear to have suffered much 
damage, but will have heavy arrears to make up. : 

Although Britain and Germany shared equally in pre-war 
years in three-quarters of the world’s exports, they were not 
direct competitors over a large range of machinery and in a 
wide variety of markets. Of German exports, nearly half con- 


pate Textile “Machinery Industry. Broadsheet No. 252 issued by 
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sisted of knitting, finishing and dyeing machinery, while British 
capacity in those grqups was inadequate to meet the home 
demand. Nearly 75 per cent of German exports went to Europe 
and the Middle East, but only about 30 per cent of British 
exports went to those markets. If, therefore, Britain wishes to 
take full advantage of the absence of Germany from interna- 
tional competition she will require to extend the range of her 
exports and supply new markets. In the first six months of 
1946 there was little evidence of either change. India was much 
the largest market, and took 40 per cent of the total, while 
Europe and the Middle East received only 20 per cent. The pre- 
war preponderance of spinning and weaving machinery con- 
tinued. 

This preponderance raises an important question, which is 
suggested also by the report of a recent delegation sent to 
Switzerland by the British Rayon Federation: What type of 
machinery should Britain make? There have been few funda- 
mental changes in the spinning, weaving and preparatory group 
of machines that formed go per cent of British exports of textile 
machinery in pre-war years. The British industry is most 
strongly entrenched, therefore, in those types of machinery 
where there has been least technical change ; and, it may be 
added, in the types of machinery designed for use with the older 
fibres, In the whole of the British rayon industry it is doubtful 
whether any of the machinery in use has been developed by a 
British firm specifically for rayon manufacture. In Switzerland 
and the United States on the other hand, much of the machinery 
has been specially developed, and the Swiss precision machinery 
has earned a high reputation all over the world. 


The first task before the industry is obviously to ensure that 
it has a sufficient range of up-to-date designs for the products 
most in demand. This will of itself involve research and 
development on a much larger scale than in the past. The new 
designs required will be mainly for automatic machinery to 
economise man-power; but they will be needed also for 
machinery to meet the special requirements of the artificial 
fibres, such as rayon and nylon, that now form a large and 
increasing proportion of world textile supplies; and there is 
need also to ensure that the design of knitting, finishing and 
dyeing machinery is comparable with the best that other coun- 
tries can offer. There is no question that Britain’s traditional 
exports of textile machinery will remain in demand; but what 
is needed is fresh development to ensure that there is no 
exclusive dependence on what may be a wasting asset. 
Whether development will be more rapid in the future remains 
to be seen; at any rate, Courtaulds Limited have been sufficiently 
sceptical to commence production for themselves in an ex- 
ordnance factory and to take a joint interest in F.N.F., Ltd., the 
producers of a patent circular knitting machine. 


Development is a long run problem. The shortage of castings 
and of labour is of more immediate interest since output is 
far below the official target of £50 million per annum. _ The 
PEP broadsheet suggests that some of the small foundries should 
be scrapped and replaced by large foundries, fully mechanised, 
each serving several firms. It also proposes greater standardisa- 
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tion of product ; it points out, for example, that about 30 firms 
make their own types of loom for work on identical fibres, and 
that this lack of standardisation makes an unduly heavy call on 
skilled labour. It is doubtful whether this goes far enough. 
Many of the machine-shops in the industry are in a condition 
where it would be practically impossible to introduce modern 
automatic machinery. It might well be better to lay down 
completely new plants—as some firms are in fact doing—rather 
than try to extend and improve existing factories. Such plants 
might be better located outside the textile areas, where labour 
is proving very difficult to recruit, and near engineering centres 
like the Clyde and the North-East Coast. 

Many of the companies engaged in making textile machinery 
also have interests in other industries. Mather and Platt, for 
example, make a wide variety of electrical and hydraulic equip- 
ment, and within the combine, Platt Bros. (Holdings) have 
interests in coal mining as well as engineering. The ordinary 
shares of the combine are held by the holding companies corre- 
sponding to, but distimct from, the operating companies engaged 
in the actual manufacture of textile machinery. Part of the 
£919.500 § per cent preference issue is held by the public, and 
the shares, which are not an active market, were last marked at 
26s. 6d. to yield £3 15s. 6d. per cent. The annual profits of the 
combine averaged £250,000 before the war and were just over 
£300,000 in the later war years after paying very substantial 
sums in EPT. 

It will be seen from the table that current earnings on the 
equity shares of the constituent companies are uniformly higher 
than in pre-war years. Since the volume of output is pre- 
sumably about the same, or lower, and should expand over the 
next few years by up to roo per cent, some further rise in 
profits would be a reasonable expectation. Current Stock 
Exchange quotations, however, show some caution in translating 
full order books into high dividend expectations. In view of the 
industry’s production problems, this hesitation is not necessarily 
unreasonable. The British Northrop Loom Company, for 
example, shows a yield on the last dividend of 33 per 
cent, and on earnings of nearly 5 per cent, although 
it is likely to take four or five years to complete its present 
contracts. Card Clothing and Belting, making accessories which 
are in particularly short supply, is quoted to yield over 
7 per cent on current earnings and would show a return of 44 
per cent if earnings were no higher than before the war. The 
larger companies in the merger also show comparatively high 
yields, though it should be emphasised that the effect upon their 
capital of dividends which filter down from Textile Machinery 
Makers differs considerably between the individual companies 
which constituted the group. 

It would seem, therefore, that while the load on the industry 
is likely to be very heavy for many years and the prospects 
for enterprising firms should be unusually attractive, investors 
who have long memories are taking a rather cautious view of 
future profits. It is to be hoped that this caution will not com- 
municate itself to the firms themselves or to the new firms that 


have such an excellent opportunity of establishing themselves in 
the industry. 
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American Prices and OPA 


(From Our New York Correspondent) 


N June 30, 1946, the Office of Price Administration 

expired. The wraith of OPA was resurrected twenty-five 
days later, and no one is yet very certain how its days on this 
earth are numbered. The history of the intervening days is by 
no means clear for all to see. The divergence of statistics from 
reality during the war period had already been emphasised by 
last year’s wrangle over cost of living and productivity figures in 
wage disputes. The current guessing game—which might be 
called “ What actually has happened to prices?”—is rooted in 
the same origins. On July 22nd, the White House released a 
Department of Commerce Statement which stressed a 25 per 
cent increase in the Bureau of Labour Statistics index of daily 
spot market prices of 28 basic commodities during the first six- 
teen days of July. It also noted that if those prices in the index 
which are in effect set by the government were eliminated, the 
rise in prices of the remainder, which more clearly reflect market 
forces, would have shown an increase of almost 35 per cent. In 
further interpretation of the figures, the statement noted that 
these increases occurred despite the prospects that OPA controls 
might be reimposed and that prices might be rolled back to 
June 30th levels, and it added “This consideration has un- 
doubtedly motivated some of the voluntary ‘ hold-the-line’ 
agreements which have been widely publicised by industry.” 
The limited extent of the actual “ roll-back” is shown by the 
fact that on August 9th the index was still 20 per cent higher 
than the end-June level. 

Needless to say, many groups in the community failed to 
appreciate this impugning of their motives. Furthermore, the 
Commerce Department had not come into court with completely 
clean hands in its statistical presentation—although its statement 
was nicely qualified for the careful reader. Editorial comment 
was quick to point out that the index showed such a high in- 
crease largely because of a freak spurt in the price of silk, and 
that the broader wholesale index covering 900 commodities rose 
by no more than ro per cent in the same period. Changes in 
wholesale prices take time to filter through to the cost of living of 
the ultimate consumer, and the latter increased only 54 per cent 
in the first half of July, although food prices increased 13 per 
cent. 

There have been further criticisms of the President’s state- 
ment that “ the behaviour of prices and rents in the last four 
weeks has. given the country a frightening foretaste of what 
would happen to the cost of living without price and rent con- 
trol.” Part of the increase is more apparent than real, for it 
amounts merely to the unveiling of federal subsidies for meat 
and dairy products, which ended with the old OPA. For many 
commodities, the black market, rather than OPA ceiling prices, 
represented the real market level before June 30th, and current 
prices are somewhere between the ceiling and black market 
levels: Finally there’ are those who point out that in any event 
some readjustment was "inevitable, and that in many cases OPA 
would have had to recognise it, because of the obvious impossi- 
bility of increasing wages in advance of increases in productivity, 
and at the same time “holding the line” on finished goods 
prices. “The rate of increase in prices was accelerating even 
before the demise of the OPA, though that did not necessarily 
imply a continuing upward trend. 

* 


Less discussion has centred upon what has happened to rents. 
More general agreement has existed on the necessity for retain- 
ing some form of rent control in view of the acute housing 
shortage and the impossibility of achieving the requisite increase 
in housing supply within any short period of time. The National 
Housing Agency on August 3rd, however, authorised an increase 
in rentals‘on veterans’ housing in an attempt to call forth more 
building. In any event, the rise in prices of raw materials does 
not have a direct mathematical effect on the price of goods to 


the final consumer, or, in the case of housing, on rents, Fy 
example, construction cost indexes, purporting to show c 

of only 40 per cent to 65 per cent over 1940 levels are based a 
quoted prices for building materials and on average hourly 
earnings. But a major element in to-day’s high cost levels js 
the difficulty of scheduling operations efficiently because of the 
uncertain flow of materials. Some go so far as to state that, 
considerable increase in the price of building materials migh 
actually reduce construction costs if it resulted in adequate, 
dependable supplies of raw materials. 

To sum up the current situation, it seems fair to report tha 
the American consumer has weathered the last thirty days with 
some damage to his pocket-book, but with probably less injury 
than he anticipated on July rst. But what of the future? Qh 
July 25th the President signed the bill restoring emasculated 
powers to the OPA. A three-man de-control board has been 
established whose first task is to decide by August 20th whether 
certain farm, dairy and petroleum products are to be freed of 
controls permanently. Subsidies have been reduced. Primary 
control over farm products has been transferred to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, an important change because it is reported 
that Secretary of Agriculture Anderson is in favour of freeing 
prices more rapidly than OPA Administrator Porter. Other 
provisions provide safeguards against “squeezing ” of profits, 


* 


The future course of prices depends on many factors. The 
first orders issued by the partially revived OPA authorised price 
increases On many commodities. Similar action will almost 
certainly be taken in other cases, as for example newsprint and 
lumber, imported from Canada, which are affected by the 
upward revaluation of the Canadian dollar. An authorised 
increase in pig-iron prices indicates that the effects of some 
wage increases last Spring are now going the second round, 
A reflection of the government’s belief that a complete roll- 
back of prices is impossible—and perhaps undesirable, since it 
might revive black markets—is found in the 1 per cent monthly 
allowance made by President Truman to meet rising prices in 
his revised estimate of government spending for the fiscal year 
1947. 

On the other hand, there are considerations which are 
operating to hold prices down. With a huge wheat and corn 
harvest in prospect, prices of these and other farm commodities 
seem due for some reaction, particularly if Unrra buying also 
tapers off. Although Civilian Production Administrator Small 
reported last week that the only possibility for increased pro- 
duction lay in increased productivity, the volume of manv- 
factured goods supplies coming on the market should exceed 
current. production when the large volume of semi-finished 
goods, which has accumulated in the last six months as the result 
of strikes and material shortages, reaches final completion. A 
further factor’making for restraint upon prices may be Presi- 
dent Truman’s order to government departments to practise 
drastic economies. Finally, consumer demand itself is not un- 
bounded. If price rises for the necessities of life absorb a 
larger measure of consumers’ income, the less immediate 
demands, such as those for durable consumers’ goods, may feel 
the pinch. 

Most important, and completely unpredictable, is the position 
labour will take. Pressure for additional wage increases at this 
time, as at first seemed likely, would further increase the up- 
ward pressure on prices. Present indications are, however, that 
both the American Federation of Labour and the Committee of 
Industrial Organisations will fight the battle of increasing pro- 
duction during the next several months so that they may live to 
fight the battle of increasing wages another day. And mean- 
while monetary policy continues to be gently restrictive. 
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Business Notes 


share Bonus Ban Maintained 


Any hope that the National Investment Council would per- 
suade the Chancellor of the Exchequer to lift the ban on the 
jue of share bonuses must now be abandoned. The NIC held 
its first meeting last month, and one of the first questions sub- 
mitted to it, in accordance with Mr Dalton’s promise in the 
gebate on the Borrowing Bill, was whether the ban should be 
continued. There has never been any doubt where the economic 
Jogic lies in this argument about bonus shares ; but the Chancellor 
has taken what can only be regarded as a political decision, in a 
Treasury statement issued this week, that “ there is no modification 
of the prohibition on bonus share issues proper—i.e., issues made 
jn capitalisation of profits or reserves.” This must, apparently, 
now be accepted as established peace-time policy. 

If the adjustment of legal capital to the capital employed in 
a business offends the political views of the Government and its 
supporters, they will clearly not be swayed by economic argu- 
ment to the contrary. The ban serves the political purpose of 
“exposing” high rates of dividend on an irrelevant legal] capital, 
and it provides ammunition for those who are keenly on the look 
out for “Stock Exchange ramps” when new shares of low 
denominations in companies with established earning power are 
marketed and inevitably leap to prodigious premiums. In earler 
days the capitalisation of such companies would have been 
brought into line with the effective capital employed in the 
business, but the rich confusion of political thought on “ profit- 
eering” and “tax dodging” now prohibits what is, economically, 
aroutine operation. It is an open question whether the oppor- 
tunities for such offensive capitalist devices are not, in fact, greater 
under the ban than they would have been without it. At any 
rate, there is a greater tendency for shares of small denomination 
to reach higher levels, other things being equal, than “heavy” 
shares. 

The Treasury announcement states that revised instructions 
have been given to the Capital Issues Committee, giving them 
“a greater measure of discretion in dealing with prices of new 
jssues, particularly in respect of any bonus element in the price,” 
though the CIC will still have to consider whether the price of 
a proposed issue is “fair and reasonable” in relation to all the 
circumstances of each case. This is a step forward, though in 
practice it seems to have been partly taken already by the CIC, 
which has granted permission for certain recent issues to share- 
holders that have contained a markedly greater “bonus 
clement” than earlier cases which were turned down by the 
committee. At least, this inference is suggested by the contrast 
between the treatment accorded to Johnson and Phillips last 
December, when an issue involving rights worth 3s. a share was 
disallowed and to British Drug Houses last month, when rights 
of 6s. 3d. were allowed. The CIC, or perhaps its masters, may 
have come to realise that rigid disallowance of any “ bonus 
element” meant, in effect, accepting current market valuations 
2s being permanent and proper. Perhaps the inflation of ordinary 
share values in the second quarter of this year has caused them 
to revise any such view. At least, the main criterion now will 
be whether the issue price is fair and reasonable in all the circum- 
stances, and this permits the widest exercise of discretion—though 
to what end, in present circumstances, it is indeed difficult to see. 


* * x 


The Banks and Gilt-Edged 


The banks, it now appears, took an even Jonger and deeper 
draught at the Savings Bond tap in its final spate than was appar- 
ent at the time. Bank investments in June showed the record 
growth of nearly £60 million, a much larger advance than had 
been expected in view of the sustained and spectacular expansion 
of the previous nine months. Now, in July, when the tap was 
running for only eight days, they have risen by a further £24 
million—despite the repayment of the 2} per cent National War 
Bonds, 1945-47, on the first day of the month. And this move- 
ment, unlike its predecessors, synchronises with a substantial 
increase in the banks’ Treasury deposit receipts which, to finance 
the Treasury’s War Bond repayments, have at last reversed their 
steep decline. Month after month, ever since the banks’ lavish 
Participation in the rush for the three per cents last autumn, it 
has seemed that the pace must surely be too hot to last. Yet 
the movement has continued, and only now, with the tap 
turned off, does it show any sign of slackening. Since July last 


year, when investments reached their lowest point after the unload- 
ing of the first half of 1945 and TDR’s touched their peak level, 
the new drive into gilt-edged has raised the whole vast portfolio 
by more than one-quarter—by £283 million. 

It is very plain that the banks, in drinking so deep at the last, 
must have feared the period of drought which evidently lay ahead. 
By absorbing securities while they could be obtained without 
putting new pressure on the market, they presumably sought to 
assure themselves of the relatively high return from gilt-edged 
compared with the % per cent, which is all that can be obtained 
from Treasury deposit receipts, holdings of which would other- 
wise have risen still further. But something more than a thirst 
for high current returns is surely needed to explain so copious 
an absorption. Advances, the only other source of high returns, 
receded slightly last month, after their sharp expansion in June. 
But that movement is unlikely to have influenced investment 
policy. The true explanation must be that the banks not only 
see the need to buttress earnings against the effects of cheaper 
money, but are sufficiently satisfied that it will stay cheap. The 
underlying assumption, in other words, is that the Treasury {s 
so fully converted to the new orthodoxy which is the Keynesian 
recipe for cheap money that it will follow the principle un- 
swervingly no matter where it may lead. Judged by Treasury 
tactics during the past nine months, this is a rational assumption, 
despite the terms on which the tap was opened; but it is still 
a little surprising that the banks are willing to act upon it so 


vigorously. It is not often that they show more faith than the 
gilt-edged market itself. 


* * * 


Free Market in Rubber ? 


A vigorous plea for the reopening of a free market in natural 
rubber, after the expiration on December 31st of the present con- 
tract with USA, has been made this week by Mr F. D. Ascoli, 
chairman of the Rubber Growers’ Association. The industry is 
pressing the Board of Trade to allow the market to reopen on 
what appear to be the very best motives. It is anxious to stand 
on its own feet, and, in Mr Ascoli’s words, “ to ascertain the real 
value of natural rubber as against its new competitor, synthetic 
rubber.” The Rubber Trades’ Association has formed a sub- 
committee to advise the Rubber Consultative Committee at the 
Board of Trade how the market would operate when it was freed 
from control. 

It will be interesting to observe how this campaign—the first 
of its kind—for the liberation of an important raw material fares 
at the hands of the Board of Trade, for it is indeed a test case. 
According to Mr Ascoli’s figures, estimated world consumption in 
1947 will be 13-13 million tons, against one million tons before 
the war. To meet this demand, Malayan output of plantation 
rubber by the end of this year should reach 70 per cent of the 
pre-war level—a truly remarkable recovery in all the difficult 
circumstances—and including the large output of synthetic rubber 
in the United States, potential production will far exceed next 
year’s demand. Moreover, this calculation takes no account of 
output from the Dutch East Indies, on which exact information 
is at present lacking. 

Thus all the indications point to the ending of the acute rubber 
shortage during the next six months. Consumers’ stocks are 
being gradually rebuilt, and a sufficient promise of coherent 
market conditions already exists to justify Mr Ascoli’s demand for 
a decision in principle by the Government not later than October. 
The present price of 1s. 2d. fob Eastern port would hardly stand 
under free market conditions, and it is refreshing to find a lead- 
ing spokesman for the industry holding out the prospect of lower 
prices for rubber when so recently others were talking with more 
enthusiasm than discretion of 1s. 6d. rubber. Natural rubber 
and synthetic rubber costs and prices have been a potent source 
of Anglo-American controversy during the last year or two, and 
a free competitive market for the two types would settle all] 
argument. Meanwhile, imports of synthetic rubber into this 
country have been stopped, and from October only natural rubber 
will be used for tyres. The plantation industry is clearly deter- 
mined to fight for freedom, despite its labour shortages and the 
substantial increases in wages demanded by Tamil and Chinese 
workers, and despite the unresolved question of its claims for war 
damage compensation. The Government will find this a hard 
case to turn down, at least on grounds of economic logic. 
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Repaying the 1946 - 1948’s 


Up to the moment of writing, the arrangements for repaying 
the unconverted portion of the National War Bonds, 1946-48, have 
proceeded rather more smoothly than had at first seemed likely, 
but the manner of financing has,caused not a little surprise in some 
quarters. Although the amount involved—{£163 million—was 
virtually the same as that which had to be found for the redemp- 
tion of the similar portion of the 1945-47 Bonds, at the beginning 
of last month, the technical problem which confronted the authori- 
ties on this occasion was rather more difficult. This was due, 
first, to the heavy flow of securities early in July through the 
Savings Bond tap, which was then running at full cock, and, 
secondly, to the fact that, whereas the repayment last July occurred 
on the first day of the week, on this occasion it occurred on a 
Thursday. The problem in July was mainly one of mopping 
up the subsequent credit surplus, while this time there was in 
addition a more difficult problem of preliminary financing. The 
authorities elected to find almost the whole sum on Treasury 
deposit receipts, the issue of which was raised to £170 million, 
although actual maturities were barely £65 million. The amount 
of new money involved—f105 million—was in fact the largest 
net intake of money against TDR’s that has yet been made, and 
brings the total net borrowing by this means up to no less than 
£195 million in four weeks. In the previous week, as recorded 
in these Notes, the market was rather taken aback at the net call 
of £40 million, and, after the news of this week’s record demand, 
was disposed to doubt the earlier unofficial assertions that this 
heavy borrowing did not portend any real change in Treasury 
policy. It was remarked, for example, that the July redemption 
required only £68 million of additional TDR’s—placed after the 
repayment took place. But, in fact, with the £130 million received 
on Savings Bonds, total borrowing for the July redemption was 
comparable to that on TDR’s during the past four weeks. 

As pointed out in these columns last week, there is no reason 
at all to regard this mew recourse to TDR’s as a reversal of 
floating debt policy. It was apparent many months ago that 
the authorities’ evident determination to expand the supply of 
bills available to the banking system did not imply any intention 
to introduce a fully flexible tender issue. While it would be 
foolish to assume that they are permanently wedded to the war- 
time pattern of tender issues (under which the basic weekly 
offer, except for a seasonal variation in the autumn, was stepped 
up only early in each financial year) it is clear that the intention 
is to use the TDR issue as the normally fluctuating element. 
Thus it is TDR’s which have felt the full effect of receipts from 
the tap issue and from other special sales, such as the last-minute 
rush for the 3 per cent Defence Bonds and 1 per cent Tax 
Reserve Certificates. And it is TDR’s which are feeling the 
impact of borrowing for the Bond redemptions. This may not 
be an ideal arrangement from the point of view of the banks, 
but it is a clear and logical one, and, despite some recurrent 
doubts in certain circles, was fully understood many weeks ago 
by all who had closely followed the evolution of official policy. 
For the present, at least, the banks have no good reason to com- 
plain, for their money market assets are of ample proportions. 
But the present level will hardly remain ample if investment 
policy moves further along the lines of the past few months, 
more particularly if bank advances rise more steeply. If that 
happens, or if the Treasury is determined to bolster cheaper 
money by encouraging the banks to absorb still larger masses 
of gilt-edged securities, it will need to look again at the size of 
the tender bill issue. 


* * * 


Steel Prices Up Again 


The increases in steel prices by 5s. a ton, equivalent to 
approximately 14 per cent, and in pig iron by 4s. 6d.-6s. 6d. per 
ton, announced on Wednesday, have proved to be smaller than 
was generally feared. Steel prices, it will be recalled, were 
increased by 5 per cent in January. In the last two months, costs 
have increased by about ros. per ton for heavy steel products and 
by proportionately more for re-rolled and lighter finished pro- 
ducts. An advance in wages of 7s. per week has added §s. per 
ton to heavy steel costs ; the rise in railway freight rates a further 
3s. per ton ; the cost of foreign ore has risen by the equivalent 
of 1s. per ton of finished product; and increases in stores and 
services of all kinds represent a further 1s. per ton. The rise in 
steel prices will therefore cover no more than half the rise in 
costs. As an offset to these highér unit costs, further economies 
are expected from improvements in technique and in productivity 
as a result of operation at full capacity, the re-assembly and re- 
training of staff and increased use of imported ore. The rise 
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in prices, therefore, may be no more than a token reminder thy 
if the Trade Unions and the railways are free to increase y . 
and freight rates, the steel industry is liable to catch the Prevailiy 
infection. 

The rise in steel prices since 1939 has been dominateg 
higher fuel costs. Coke is 138 per cent, and coking coal 127 be 
cent higher than in 1939, while finished steel has risen by ky 
than 50 per cent. Stability of prices can only be achieved, then, 
fore, if the Coal Board is successful in preventing a further sig 
in fuel costs and if fuel consumption can be progressively reduced 
The use of imported ore has already made possible a reductiog 
in the coke consumed per ton of basic pig iron from 23.04 cwr jg 
1945 to 21.70 cwt. in April, 1946. More imported ore is noy 
being used and fuel consumption is presumably still lower. Burj, 
is well in excess of the estimate of 17 cwt. for new furnaces pub. 
lished in the Federation’s Plan !ast May. This further economy 
will only be possible once new furnaces have been completed 
It is from the programme of development that the biggest oo. 
tribution to cheap steel must eventuaily come, and as the month 
go by, it is to this programme that the public will naturally 
turn in judging the progress made by the industry. 


* * * 


Profits from Plywood 


Production cf technical veneers and plywood for aircraft 
construction and other war purposes seems to have been a highly 
profitable business. The fourth report of the Public Accounts 
Committee for 1945/46 discloses that in 1942 three firms, respon- 
sible for three-quarters of the total production of technical 
veneers, earned profits ranging from 70 to 133 per cent on their 
capital employed, while three firms producing 40 per cent of 
the total plywood output earned from 43 to 119 per cent. The 
costing investigation by the Ministry of Supply which brought 
these large profits to light was not completed until March, 1944, 
and there seems to have been no similar investigation into the 
results of years subsequent to 1942. It is evident, however, that 
the Ministry must have been aware, even before the resulis 
of the sample costing were available, that excessive profits were 
being made, for as early as March, 1943, the control prices, 
originally fixed in 1941, were reduced by 25 per cent. Although 
this reduction took effect in a period following the year inves- 
tigated, the Ministry was obviously satisfied that profits, even 
after the cut in prices, were still excessive. In consequence, 
“interim” reductions were made in April, 1944, but further 
reductions “indicated by the investigation” were deferred until 
the autumn of 1944 “in order to prevent any possible disloc- 
tion of aircraft production.” 

If there was, indeed, any danger to vital production (though, in 
view of the large profits made previously, it would, surely, 
have been very slight if the firms concerned were alive to ther 
national responsibilities), the Ministry at that stage had clearly 
unassailable grounds for delay. But its performance in this matter, 
considered as a whole, is scarcely impressive. Under war-time 
conditions, some lapses from reasonable control are bound to 
occur, and laborious post-mortems at this stage are often futile. 
But in this case there seems to be a post-war moral. The Ministry 
not only refrained from following the now familiar practice of 
seeking voluntary refunds from the firms concerned, but has 
apparently excused itself for not investigating costs subsequently 
to 1942, on the ground that production of the special technical 


veneers and plywood was coming to an end and actually ceased | 


in the autumn of last year. Now, it is stated, the firms in question 
are engaged in manufacturing commercial types for which control 
prices are to be fixed after investigation of costs. 
experience of war-time control is far from encouraging, more 
particularly as firms producing both veneer and plywood may be 
expected to have made even larger profits than those reported 
by the PAC. The difficulty of effectively controlling the prices 
of such products as these is undoubtedly great, but it is certainly 
to be hoped that the responsible authorities will devise a much 
more effective form of control and will exercise much more 
vigilance now than was done during the war. 
already putting a serious strain upon the re-housing programme 
and upon public funds, there can be no excuse for allowing con- 
tinued shortage of capacity to provide a means of profit inflation 
in building componenrs ani materials—or, for that matter, in the 
furnishing trades. 


In this context, | 


With building costs | 
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CHARACTER— 
CAPACITY— 
CAPITAL 


These are at the root of banking, and greatest 
among them is character. In the words of 
George Rae, distinguished head of a renowned 
country bank absorbed into the Midland system : 
“ The leading subject of . . . daily education as 
a banker will be to learn whom to trust ” 


Men and women of integrity and capability will 
always find the Bank ready to assist them, and 
over a century of experience in every side of 


business life is at their disposal through any of 
the Bank’s branch Managers. Ex-service men 
and others are now resuming the ways of peace, 
and they are invited to make use of this know- 
ledge and service whether they are customers of 
the Bank or not. They will be assured of a 
welcome and the sympathetic consideration of 
their proposals at more than 1800 branches of 
the Bank. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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Australia and New Zealand provide el 
a valuable market for the British ated 
Exporter. In twelve months up to —=>= 
June, 1939, the value of goods —= 
imported from Britain was over 
£60,000,000. 
The Bank of Australasia is able to All classes of 
handle the necessary financial Banking Business 
arrangements. It is also specially 
equipped to advise exporters — transacted 
both old and new — on the con- Manager: 
ditions and needs of this great 
market. G. C. COWAN 

4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, 


LONDON, 


E.C.2 
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Banking in the East 

The Chartered Bank of India, Australia & China 
has pleasure in announcing that it has reopened 
most of its Far Eastern Branches and at each of 
them the Bank is again able to provide a skilled 
and specialised financial service. Manufacturers, 
Exporters and Importers planning to establish, 
renew or extend business relations with the East 
are invited to consult the Managers of the Bank 


in London or Manchester. 


Eastern Branches in The 
INDIA s 
CEYLON « BURMA Chartered 
MALAYAN UNION | BBggyede 
DUTCH EAST INDIES , 
SIAM « CHINA of India 
o 
FRENCH INDO-CHINA Australia 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
BORNEO (SARAWAK) 


and China 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853. 


Head Office - + es ow 
West End Office - - 

Manchester Branch - =« 
Affiliated Bank in India - - 


- 88 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
28 Charles II Street, London, S.W.1 
52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2 
The Allahabad Bank Limited 


The cheque is a credit instrument of 
astonishing usefulness . . . the chief 
currency of domest’c commerce in 
Great Britain. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 


eo are believed to be more 

freely used in Great Britain than 
in any other country in the world, but 
their use is not confined to commerce. 
Some years ago, Martins Bank with 


other British banks set out to popularise 
the use of the cheque by encouraging 
the opening of small accounts so that 
now a very large number of people of 
moderate means are able to enjoy the 
great facility of paying their personal 
accounts by means of the cheque. 


MARTINS BANK 


LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL, LONDON & BRANCHES 
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Doing Without the Banks 


Since July 12th Northern Ireland has been doing without 
normal banking facilities as the result of a strike of bank officials. 
This is probably the first practical illustration the world has 
ever seen of a highly developed and industrialised economy sud- 
denly being deprived of banking services. The deprivation has 
been almost complete for, though the central offices of the banks 
in Belfast have been served by skeleton staffs of directors and non- 
union employees, there has been no attempt to provide a com- 
prehensive service of cheque collection and clearing even in the 
few offices that have remained open. They have been almost 
exclusively concerned with the provision of currency. Outside 
Belfast the strike, which was called by the Irish bank officials’ 
association to uphold their demands for increased salary scales, 
pensions and improved negotiating machinery, has been wholly 
effective. 

The first lesson taught by this experience is that banking ser- 
vices are essential to the life of a highly specialised community. 
Their disappearance has cost a great deal in terms of additional 
labour and inconvenience. It would have been crippling had 
not alternative methods of maintaining some kind of credit cir- 
culation been evolved. This underlines the second lesson of the 
experience: the adaptability of a highly organised community 
and its ability to improvise when suddenly deprived of an essen- 
tial part of its economic machinery. In Northern Ireland the 
banking business has shifted to the shops where cheques are 
cashed and between which some nebulous, tentative and highly 
empirical form of clearing system is being evolved. The primary 
need of cash currency is being satisfied from a number of sources. 
The main Belfast offices are in a position to provide some currency, 
though the service is bound to be strictly limited given the 
temporary breakdown in the accounting machinery and the con- 
sequent difficulty of knowing whether customers’ accounts are 
“good” for the cash cheques presented against them. The 
Government of Northern Ireland undertook from the beginning 
of the strike to help small employers outside Belfast in acquiring 
the currency necessary for making their wage payments. Many 
of the larger firms have made their own wage currency arrange- 
ments with banks in England, and substantial private shipments of 
Bank of England notes have been made on their account. The 
effect of the temporary breakdown in banking services has been 
greatly to increase Northern Ireland’s currency requirements, 
and this factor should not be ignored in viewing the recent ¢x- 
pansion in the Bank of England’s noté circulation. 


* * * 


Conversion Investment Trust Offer 


An original purchaser of British Empire Fixed Trust units in 
1933 has seen many changes in the character of his holdings which 
were never contemplated in the original trust deed. In 1937, unit 
holders of the four trusts in this group were given the opportunity 
to convert into shares of four investment trust companies, and 
these were consolidated into the Conversion Investment Trust 
last December. This week has brought the shareholders of the 
trust an offer to purchase their shares which they will have to 
consider very deeply before rejecting it. A leading firm of brokers 
unnamed, on behalf of clients unnamed, has offered to purchase 
the entire issued £2,502,533 stock in. the company at 28s. 6d. for 
each £1 unit. The offer is open until September 3rd, and is con- 
ditional upon acceptances in respect of 90 per cent of the stock. 
In addition, stockholders will be entitled to the dividend of 4} per 
cent payable on September 27th, while the purchasers will pay 
£18,750 to the retiring directors 2s compensation for loss of office, 
and to Mr A. L. Aymer, the managing director of Investment 
Managers and Secretaries, Limited (the Trust’s present secretaries) 
they will pay £23,750 as compensation. These sums can only be 
described as generous, even on conventional ideas of compensa- 
tion. 

At the price offered, the yield on the present dividend is 
£3 3s. 2d. per cent, and on earnings approximately £4 per cent. 
These comparisons go far to explain the merits of the offer to the 
shareholders, and also the attractions of an existing portfolio (of 
which 78 per cent consists of ordinary shares) to the purchaser. On 
market and break-up values, comparison is no less favourable, for 
the highest marking between last December, when the Trust was 
formed, and the date of the announcement was 24s, while the 
break-up value last January, when equity prices were, of course, 
lower than they are to-day, was 268. 

In commending the offer to shareholders, the directors strike an 
admirably fair note. Those who could employ the money they 


will receive, and those who take the view that security prices are 
sufficiently high to tempt them to go liquid, will both find the 
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offer attractive. On the other hand, the directors do not omi 
refer to the problem of re-investment in to-day’s markets. 
arrangement suits evely convenience except this last—which ; 
of course, precisely why the anonymous purchasers can afford y 
attractive a price. There can be no doubt that the buildj 
from scratch of a balanced investment portfolio involving 
than £34 million would be a vastly more expensive process if per. 
formed on the open market. 


* * * 


American Capital for South Africa 


Hard on the strong plea for moderation in speculation recently 
made by the Chairman of the South African Reserve Bank 
comes news of important new developments in South African 
gold mining and industrial finance. Orange Free State gold. 
mining developments are regarded as sufficiently favourable ty 
justify further large-scale financing. It is suggested from Johan. 
nesburg that Basal Reefs will shortly be floated under Anglo. 
American Corporation of South Africa auspices with a Capital 
of £23 million. Free State Development (“Freddies”) ap 
seeking consent to issue 200,000 new §s. shares at a substan. 
tial premium, under Johannesburg Consolidated and New Union 
Goldfields auspices. A fourth finance house, Anglo-Transyagi 
Consolidated, whose 5s. shares were recently introduced to the 
London market, has reached agreement with Ladenburg Thalman 
and Company and Lazard Fréres of New York and with Lazardy 
and Schroders’ of London for “ active co-operation in the further 
development of mining and industrial activities in South Africa” 
A new company, American Anglo-Transvaal Corporation, with 
a capital of £5 million, of which £2} million to to be subscribed 
forthwith, is to be formed. All the interests concerned will be 
represented on the board 

American finance has hitherto played only a minor role, com- 
pared with European, in the development of the South African 
goldfields, and although the magnitude of the new undertaking 
will not put it among the larger mining finance institutions, its 
significance in point of time, when OFS and industrial develop. 
ment in South Africa are entering an active phase, requires no 
emphasis. Active American interest in the Northern Rhodesian 
copper belt was historically important, both from the mining and 
the financial viewpoints. The appearance of a substantial amount 
of American mongy in South African mining development is a 
portent which should not be minimised. 


x * * 


Richard Thomas and Nationalisation 


The report of Richard Thomas and Baldwins, which is 
analysed on page 275, will be of particular interest to share- 
holders in the company, although its main outline so far as profits 
and dividends are concerned, was evident from the preliminary 
figures reported in The Economist of August 3rd. But the chair- 
man’s statement, which accompanies the report, will have a much 
wider audience, for in it Mr Lever has some pointed things to say 
about the nationalisation programmes of the Government for both 
coal and steel. Richard Thomas and Baldwins collieries were 
acquired in the first instance to secure adequate supplies of suit- 
able coal for the group. Their severance poses the problem 
whether adequate supplies will continue to be provided by the 
nationalised collieries at a reasonable price, on which Mr Lever 
expresses doubt. 

The answer to this problem lies in the future. But the damage 
which has already been done by the inchoate plan to nationalise 
the steel industry is, by Mr Lever’s account, already very serious. 
The “ major assets” of the company are likely to be involved—so 
far as can be foreseen at present. It will lead, in the directors’ 
view, to a decrease in efficiency and to an increase in costs. It 
involves delay and increased capital costs for the development 
plan put forward by the steel industry and at worst “ the results 
may be disastrous.” Meanwhile the foundations of the complex 
schemes for new strip mills in Wales have been threatened and 
they have to be re-examined “in the light of the altered con- 
ditions.” 

This is frank unequivocal speaking, which leaves no room for 
doubt where Mr Lever stands on the nationalisation issue. On 
the prospects for the current year—and indeed afterward—the 
chairman’s forecast that “ until State ownership becomes an accom- 
plished fact, we shall be able to maintain the present rate of divi- 
dend ” is as good a guide as shareholders could expect. At present 
the prices of materials and of the group’s products are subject to 
control, and considerable difficulty is being experienced in recruit- 
ing labour for the old-style tinplate mills which were largely 
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closed down during the war. Labour is reluctant to re-enter old 

jants which are expected—and rightly—to offer only a limited 
jfe. In view of the delay to the installation of the new mills, the 
efforts of the company and of the trade unions to remedy the 
shortage Of labour for the old mills are as welcome as they are 
urgent. 


Bullion Imports into India 


In their endeavours to entice more bullion into India, the 
Indian Government have this week halved tk: import duties 
on gold and silver. The cost of the duty on gold shipped to 
India used to be reckoned at £5 per ounce. It is now £2 Ios. 

ounce. The equivalent of the duty on silver has been 
similarly halved, from 9d. to 4}d. per ounce. These reductions 
in duty are not likely to have an appreciable effect on the flow 
of gold and silver to India. The obstacles to the movements of 
bullion are not to be found in a price differential susceptible of 
being affected by these changes in duty. The differentials between 
rupee and dollar or sterling prices for gold and silver have for a 
jong time ranged well beyond the small margins represented by 
the latest changes in import duties. Even at the reduced rupee bul- 
Jion prices that obtained after the reductions in import duties, 
silver in Bombay was equivalent to about 80}d. per ounce and 
gold to over £19 per ounce, With these prices, it is evident 
that it was not the level of the import duties that impeded the 
inflow of the two metals. The obstacle during the war has been 
the restrictions placed on the grant of export permits from other 
countries and on import permits into India. Some free dealings 
may as from this week be transacted where the silver in question 
can be purchased outside this country against payment in sterling. 
In the past such operations in free silver were allowed only where 
the metal could be bought by the London merchant in sterling 
but was sold outside the sterling area. Henceforth the last condi- 
tion may be waived in cases duly authorised by the Treasury 
and the Board of Trade. At present such permits are being given 
to London merchants in respect of Russian silver which is coming 
forward in moderate quantities. The amount of Russian silver 
which can thus be sold on the Indian market has been estimated 
at about 2 million ounces and the shipments are likely to be 
spread Over some months. On the basis of a straight rupee 
equivalent of 80d. per ounce the price of free silver in London 
would be slightly over 7od., the difference being accounted for 
by shipping and insurance costs and the import duty. 


* * x 


Defence Bond Conversions 


Holders of the first issue of £303 million 3 per cent Defence 
Bonds, which are due for repayment at £101 per cent between 
November 22, 1946, and April 30, 1947, are to be invited to 
convert into a 2} per cent Defence Bonds (Conversion Issue) re- 
payable at {101 after ten years. The offer, which will close on 
October 15th next, will enable holders to carry their maturing 
bonds up to May 1, 1947, when they will receive a full six 
months’ interest at 3 per cent and the maturity premium of £1 
per cent; the new Conversion Issue will be exchanged for 
maturing bonds on that date. Similar offers are expected to be 
made to holders of other issues of 3 per cent. Defence Bonds 
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about February 1, 1947 (covering maturities from May to October, 
1947), August I, 1947 (covering maturities from November, 1947, 
to April, 1948), and February 1, 1948 (covering maturities from 
May to August, 1948). 

The new Conversion issue will yield £2 12s. 3d. per cent to 
redemption in ten years, which may be compared with a gross 
redemption yield on 2} per cent. Funding 1956-61 to earliest 
date of £2 6s. 8d. per cent. This differentia] reflects, of course, 
the limitations upon the extent of holdings and realisation of 
Defence Bonds which are, in intention at least, a medium for the 
smaller investor. Even allowing for these circumstances, how- 
ever, the repetition of the £1 per cent premium on the new 
conversion bonds—though doubtless intended to encourage 
holders to keep their bonds to final maturity—has a slightly 
gratuitous character under present conditions of low interest rates. 


* * * 


Recruitment to the Cotton Mills 


The Cotton Board has reported better progress in attracting 
labour to the cotton industry. It suggests that there has been 
a change in attitude due to a general recognition that the shortage 
of labour is not likely to be quickly overcome. Although there 
is sull reluctance to enter the industry and dissatisfaction with 
conditions in many of the mills, the improvement in amenities 
and services, better wages, and regular employment are having 
their initial effect. Throughout the industry there is a widespread 
desire to bring conditions into line with modern requirements and 
large sums are being spent on services and improvements of all 
kinds. A census of 1,275 mills indicated a total expenditure, 
actual or planned, of £7.7 million on canteens, cloakrooms, welfare, 
training and recreational facilities, modern lighting, air condition- 
ing, pensions schemes and other items. Nearly half the firms 
were experimenting with, or planning, the re-spacing of machinery. 
A surprising number employed a state-registered nurse, had 
installed baths, or ran a training school in the works. 

Possibly because of these efforts, juvenile recruitment is im- 
proving. In the first six months of 1946, 20 per cent of all school 
leavers in the North-West Region entered the industry compared 
with 124 per cent in 1945, and 9} per cent in 1944. It is as well 
not to attach too much importance to those figures since to some 
extent they merely register the contraction in employment oppor- 
tunities due to the decline in the munitions trades. They serve 
as a corrective to the more pessimistic 1945 figures quoted by the 
Cotton Working Party ; but they do not disturb the conclusion of 
the Working Party that a famine in juvenile labour will have to 
be reckoned with, and that employment can only be re-expanded 
by attracting adult workers. 

In spite of a slight acceleration in intake in the second quarter 
of the year, re-expansion is still extremely slow. In spinnnig, on 
which the Recruitment and Training Department has concen- 
trated, the employment of women has increased at a rate that 
compares favourably with the rest of the textile and clothing 
trades, although it still falls short of employment in 1939 by 
nearly 30 per cent. In weaving, the increase in women workers 
over the past year has been negligible, but the deficit in relation 
to 1939 is also rather below 30 per cent. The recovery in men 
workers has been much more rapid, but in spinning barely 
restores, and in weaving fails to restore, the pre-war ratio to 
women. 
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Raw Material Shortages 


A survey in the Board of Trade Fournal of supplies of raw 
materials contains more frustration than hope of an immediate 
improvement. It also underlines the economic interdependence 
of nations. But for strikes in the United States earlier this year, 
for example, Britain could have imported substantial tonnages 
of iron and steel to ease the strain on British producers and to 
replace Continental supplies which are no longer available. 
Again, strikes in British Columbia have accentuated the 
critical shortage of soft wood supplies, of which a proportion 
has to be set aside to meet the housing programme. The survey 
underlines, too, the exchange basis of international trade. In- 
creased supplies of timber to this country could be secured by 
increased shipments of British coal, and more canned foods could 
be obtained if British exports of tinplate could be increased. Tin- 
plate exports by Britain are earmarked for food-producing 
countries ; a great part of the exports of steel will be devoted 
to the restoration of transport abroad on which British imports 
depend. 

_ The coal shortage constitutes a danger to the British chemical 
industry, with its large export markets ; it is partly responsible 
for the cut in steel exports; and it threatens the economic 
equilibrium in Scandinavia, to which Britain looks for soft woods, 
pulp and newsprint. Famine in India and disruption resulting 
from the war are slowing the flow of materials for paint and 
linoleum, and for newcomers like rayon and plastics. Attempts 
are being made to replace cotton linters (which are used in rayon 
and plastics) with short staple and waste cottons and to substitute 
copper, aluminium and secondary lead for new lead. In the case 
of copper, the Rhodesian strike may produce an unwelcome 
shortage. 

_ Most textile raw materials, except jute and carpet wool, are 
in fairly free supply, unlike the labour which is required to 
process them. Among the more hopeful signs, the expansion of 
natural rubber production (to which reference is made elsewhere 
in this issue) is the most welcome. Fertilisers, which remain 
under formal international allocation, may be sufficient to match 
the Ministry of Agriculture’s target for 1947, except in the case 
of nitrates. Hides, on the other hand, have recently been freed 
from international control, and the prospect for maintaining 
British imports, even the current inadequate level, is clouded by 
the expectation of prolonged shortage and by the size of Europe’s 
pent-up demand. 

Even if Britain obtains her full share of available supplies of 
raw materials from abroad, there will be no surplus for home re- 
quirements after the priority claims have been met. It is un- 
certain whether a more energetic salvage drive in the country on 
the wartime model would ease the supply position on balance ; 
for example, the conversion of waste paper requires labour, coal 
and chemicals, all of which are short. Evidently controls, ration- 
ing and export restrictions will be necessary for some time to 
come if materials in short supply are to be utilised to the best 
advantage. The Government’s duty is to provide the most 
efficient and the least vexatious forms of control, and to give the 
fullest explanation of the facts in each case. For without the 
facts, industry cannot judge if the controls are justified, or 
whether free market conditions, at the expense of some rise in 
prices, would not improve the supply of scarce materials and 
thus accelerate the prospects of a full revival of international 


trade, 
* * * 


Employment in Ironfounding 


No industry has struggled more painfully through the first 
twelve months of reconyersion than ironfounding. Taking the 
industry as a whole, employment fell from 117,300 in June, 1939, 
tO 72,200 in June, 1945. By May this year, there had been a 
recovery to only 91,400. The employers have emphasised the 
critical short-term and long-term labour position. The Joint 
Iron Council’s report to the Ministry of Supply in May (sub- 
mitted along with the British Iron and Steel Federation’s report), 
pointed out that the industry required 35,000 workers, many of 
them highly skilled. Since then the industry has attracted only 
about 2,000 recruits. The reasons for this are not far to seek. 
During the war, recruitment was interrupted by concentration 
of the industry and new men and ex-employees from the Services 
are not easily attracted into an industry with a history of cyclical 
unemployment and a reputation for poor amenities and working 
conditions. But a startling inability to appreciate the critical 


labour position by those in skilled employment in the industry is 
reflected in the union’s agreement to the up-grading of unskilled 
labour only under an official threat to bring in Italian foundry 
workers. The accompanying table shows the pre-war structure 
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of the industry, and arranges its seven sections in order of tonnag, 
produced in 1938:— 


IRONFOUNDING INDUsTRY: 1938T 





Operatives Output per 
Section Production Employed Operative 
Tons Tons 
1. Cast-iron pipes ........ 514,523 6,432 , 80-0 
2. Light castings (building 
components) ........ 332,066 19,057 17-4 
3. Ingot moulds ........ 228,000 notavailable ae 
4. Engineering & jobbing.. 162,300 9,550 170 
5. Autos and high duty 
alloy castings ....... 105,387 7,560 13:7 
6. Railways ............. 103,937 883 11-7 
7. Malleable ............ 52,764 5,501 96 
t Source: Joint Iron Council Report to the Ministry of Supply. 


Cast iron pipe manufacturers between the wars reached a high 
pitch of efficiency in this country and a high degree of mechanisa. 
tion of production. The average output of 80 tons. per operative 
employed is in striking contrast to experience in other sections, 
But the four firms in this group have experienced acute labour 
difficulties over the past year. The light castings group, which 
is really an industry in itself, and caters for building requirements, 
is the largest in terms of employment, but had only 62 per cent 
of its 1938 operatives at work at the end of 1945. The other 
groups have had a similar experience. Although different sec. 
tions may vary widely in their scale of production, their degree 
of mechanisation and output per worker, a shortage of labour 
is common to all. 

* 


Enforced working below capacity has compelled manufacturers 
to pick and choose among the orders they will fulfil. In a recem 
lecture to the Institute of British Foundrymen, Sir Claude Gibb 
pointed out how this reacted, at least temporarily, in favour of 
welded steel structure against heavy iron castings, though such 
short-term substitution is not confined to this class of castings. 
Shortage of small castings for housing components has intensified 
the search for substitute materials for guttering and rainpipes. 

There will no doubt always be a field in which iron castings are 
pre-eminent, but the current scale of output is bound to increase 
the competitive power of substitutes—and not for the short period 
alone. Efforts may be made to attract labour by improving work 
ing conditions and expenditure on welfare, but the scope for such 
improvements is rather limited to the larger firms. So long as 
workers can find employment in a more pleasant environment 
and the fear of cyclical unemployment remains, the small firms, 
of which there are many, will have to rely upon favourable appren- 
ticeship terms and remunerative wages to attract workers. If this 
is not sufficient, large iron casting users might have to consider 
extending their own ironfounding capacity to obtain regular and 
adequate deliveries. 


* * * 


Check to Retail Sales 


The upward trend in retail sales which had been evident in 
the later months of last year and the early months of this, was 
not maintained in June. The index of sales per selling day 
(1942 =100) for non-food merchandise was 137 compared with 139 
in May, and 122 for the preceding twelve months. The check tw 
the rise in purchases can be explained mainly by the drop in 
clothing sales, due to the ending of the temporary downpointing 
of women’s clothing, and to the month being about halfway 
between two issues of clothing coupons. The next few months 
will show whether the June check is temporary, or whether it 
is due to new factors tending to deflate the wave of post-war 
spending. 


Food purchases rose between May and June by about five per | 
cent, partly because of increased fruit supplies, but mainly because | 
there were fewer selling days in June than in May. The difference | 
in the number of selling days between one month and another | 


exercises an artificial influence on the monthly retail trade statisti¢s 
in the Board of Trade fournal. These figures are based on the 
sales per selling day; when holidays affect the number of selling 
days, as they did in June and April, the index numbers may 
look bigger (as they do for food) or smaller (as for non-food 
merchanise) than the actual trend of purchases, for when there 
are holidays in a month, purchases of food have to be compressed 
into a smaller number of selling days, while other purchases may 
be postponed. This factor suggests that the index figures for 
June may be higher than they would be if they were based on 
weekly and not daily sales. Since the end of the war, the fluctua- 
tion in the number of selling days each month has particularly 
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disturbed the index, owing to the additional victory holidays. Ik 
seems advisable to consider whether the index should be put on 
a weekly basis when an opportunity cccurs for its revision, 


* x * 
The Fisherman’s Wage 


The committee of inquiry, under Sir John Forster, which 
was appeinted by the Ministry of Labour to investigate the recent 
stoppage of trawler crews in five North Sea ports (Grimsby, Hull, 
North Shields, Lowestoft and Aberdeen) recently issued its find- 

5. Parts of the report are reminiscent of a Conrad 
novel, and illuminate the ways of deep sea fishermen. ‘The 
cause of the dispute was the loss of earnings resulting from a 
fall in the selling price of fish, a contingency which is apparently 
not coverzd in any of the port agreements. The trawler fishing 
industry is conducted on a share basis, and a large proportion of 
crews’ earnings depends upon the value of the catches. During 
the war and until quite recently, there has been a sellers’ market, 
and, in general, maximum controlled prices were realised. The 
change in the position has led the men to seek a new basis for 
computing carnings, and also to suggest, as a safeguard, that 
landings of foreign fish should be restricted. 

“Share men,” that is skippers and mates, receive a share of 
the net earnings of the voyage with a guaranteeed minimum of 
jos. and 22s. 6d. per day respectively. “Wage men” (e.g., third 
hands, boatswains, second fishermen, deck-hands, engineers and 
firemen) receive a basic wage which varies from port to port, 
together with poundage payments based on the net proceeds. In 
addition, they get food at the owner’s expense and either “ oil or 
liver money” or “stocker,” according to whether or not they 
catch oil-bearing fish. Average earnings have quadrupled or 
quintupled during the war. A Hull boatswain, who averaged 
£7 9s. a week while he was on the ship’s articles during January- 
June, 1938, received no less than £37 §s. 6d. in the same period 
of 1946. The earnings of other categories of the crew increased 
in like proportion, although in other ports the rise was not quite 
so spectacular. 

The men’s claim that their basic wage should be raised by 7s. 
a day and that poundage should be calculated on a more favour- 
able basis is net accepted by the Committee, on the ground that 
average earnings over a period are sufficiently high. It does, 
however, agree that 100 great a proportion of the fisherman’s total 
earnings is liable to fluctuation, and accordingly recommends that 
the basic wage element should be increased without increasing 
the total. Its proposal that a National Joint Industrial Council 
should be set up, with machinery for the speedy settlement of 
local problems, should be adopted without delay. 


* *x * 


Dear Quicksilver 


The Ministry of Supply has not been slow lately to increase 
prices of metals to meet rising costs of imports. It has been less 
responsive in other cases where the cost of imports has declined. 
Quicksilver is a typical example. Early in the war, in an attempt 
10 soak the belligerents, the Italo-Spanish Cartel (Mercurio 
Europeo), which then controlled roughly four-fifths of world sup- 
plies, raised its prices from under $75 to $250 per flask of 76 Ib. 
f.o.b. Continental port of shipment. Although it never succeeded 
in realising this price for larger quantities, prices all over the world 
rose sharply during the war. There was a turn in the tide in the 
latter part of 1943, when the United States price, which has since 
governed the world price, began to react from its stabilised level 
of $196.00. Since then the American price has moved within 
fairly wide limits, but after the defeat of Japan it fell gradually to 
$100 and shows little inclination to advance again. In response 
to the American price movement the Ministry of Supply last 
October reduced its controlled price by no less than £38 Ios. to 
£30-£31 5s., according to quantity. Even at this level the British 
price is some £5 (or 20 per cent) above the duty-paid equivalent 
of the United States price. Unless the Government is anxious to 
shift the burden of stocks acquired at the excessive wartime 
prices on the shoulders of British consumers, there seems no 
reason for the maintenance of such a wide differential. From the 
latest trade returns, at any rate, it appears that in the first half 
of 1946 the Ministry of Supply has paid little more than £20 per 
flask for its newly imported mercury. 

A reduction—or even the de-control—of the British price 
appears the more desirable, as there is a good chance that the 
international mercury price will continue to fall. Although pro- 
duction in the United States, Mexico and Canada has fallen far 
below its remarkable wartime peak, there is a world-wide glut of 
quicksilver today. Spain and Italy, which could without much 
difficulty produce 60,000 flasks per annum each, if demand re- 
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quired, kept their production. at 40,000 flasks and 26.400 flasks 
respectively last year. Both countries have accumulated. large 
stocks and feel the pinch of the narrow market. In the United 
States the Government has accumulated an extraordinarily large 
war reserve—probably exceeding 75,000 flasks—and current con- 
sumption in the first quarter of this year was less than half the 
quarterly rate of 1945. Moreover Germany and Japan, before 
the war two of the foremost mercury importing countries, have 
disappeared from the market and the rate of consumption else- 
where is not impressive. Mercury consumption for electrical 
purposes in the United States has been very small, which suggests 
that difficulties are being encountered in developing a major 
civilian market for the mercury battery developed by the American 
Army during the war. If so, the outlook for mercury prices is 
poor, and the maintenance of the British controlled price can 
hardly be regarded as sound. 


* * * 
Progress of De-concentration 


_ During 1941 and 1942 the greater part of civilian industry 
which was not turned over entirely to war production was con- 
centrated, in order to economise in factory space and labour. 
The procedure among typical consumers’ goods industries was 
that nucleus firms undertook to produce gocds for firms whose 
factories were closed under the scheme, leaving the closed firms 
to continue their own sales organisations, though in cotton, at 
least, the concentration scheme was worked out by the Cotton 
Board. Levies were made on nucleus firms to provide funds for 
the care and maintenance of closed firms’ plant. The process of 
unwinding, which began about a year ago, is proving, on the 
whole, to be fairly straightforward. By April 1st about 1,160 
firms of the 2,800 or so closed down were already operating 
again, and somie 300 were preparing to resume. Apart from 
cotton, hosiery and boots and shoes, it is expected that de- 
concentration will have been substantially accomplished by the 
end of the year. 

The function of the Board of Trade in concentration was to 
suggest the idea to the industries and to see that schemes were 
carried out, leaving the detailed arrangements to be made by the 
industries themselves. There was, however, a general under- 
taking by the Government that concentrated firms should not 
be prejudiced when normal conditions returned at the end of 
the war. In de-concentration the Board takes a less active part, 
for the initiative rests broadly with the industry. If a manu- 
facturer wishes to resume production he is usually at liberty to 
do so—so long as his factory is intact and labour is available. 

The key problem in de-concentration is, of course, the adequacy 
of labour to man reopened factories. While there is an overall 
shortage of labour, the mere reopening of more factories in an 
industry is not enough to make an appreciable difference to pro- 
duction. All that happens then is that labour is redistributed— 
and that may mean that a balanced labour force is broken down in 
the open factories, so that neither the nucleus nor the reopened 
firms obtain any advantage. 


Shorter Notes 


Mr Samuel Courtauld is unable for health reasons to continue 
his executive work with Courtaulds, Ltd, and is resigning the 
chairmanship of the company on October 24th, after 25 years’ 
service. Mr Courtauld will remain a director of the company 
and will be succeeded as chairman by Mr J. C. Hanbury-Williams. 

« 


Consumption of non-ferrous metals in the United Kingdom 
in the second quarter continued at a higher level than in 1945. 
The acute lead shortage resulted in a small fall in total con- 
sumption from 80,711 tons in the first quarter to 77,876 tons in 
the second quarter, to which imported virgin lead contributed 
only 48,013 tons against 55,426 tons in the first quarter. Brass 
manufacture again absorbed 21,600 tons of zinc, but in the second 
quarter galvanising took nearly 2,000 tons more at 18,000 tons, 
and total consumption increased by 2,500 tons to 69,107 tons. 
Increased supplies of tin were reflected in a rise in consumption 
from 7,528 tons to 8,271 tons, and a decline in the use of scrap 
tin from 2,107 to 1,822 tons; consumption for tinplates rose 
by a mere roo tons, but foil and collapsible’ tube consumption 
increased sharply. a 

Profits of Morris Motors for 1945, amounting to £1,994,097, 
were £440.432 lower than in 1944. The 17} per cent tax free 
distribution is maintained for the sixth year ; in 1944 this payment 
was made from earnings equivalent to 32} per cent tax free. 





Throughout the werld the name of MILNERS 
is a synonym for SECURITY. The same sound 
craftsmanship which has made MILNERS’ 
SAFES and STRONG-ROOMS so universally 
respected is embodied in MILNERS’ STEEL 
EQUIPMENT, which is designed to promote 


office and _ factory 


efficiency. 


MILNERS 


are now returning to normal production and 
can accept limited orders which will be executed 
strictly in rotation. Send us your enquiry now 
to secure priority in delivery. 
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MILNERS SAFE CO. LTD., 58, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C,1, 


Telephone : CENtral 0041/5. 


Telegrams: Holdfast, Cent. London, 


Factories: Phoenix Works, Speke, Liverpool. Telephone: Hunts Cross 1281/6. 





THE SEVEN-YEAR GAP > 


Shortage of promising young men 


OR seven years, business and in- 
dustry have been unable to 
recruit young men to train for 
responsible positions. Nearly all 
have been going into the Services. 


This absence of ** new blood ”’ may 
not yet be keenly felt. Many firms find 
their immediate needs met by rein- 
stated staff. When they say, “* No 
Vacancies” they believe whatthey say. 
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In this chart, the whole area shows male ad- 

ministrative, executive and managerial staff 

of a typical engineering firm before the war, 

analysed by age-groups. The white portion 


is the present 20-27 gap that must be filled 
to restore the balance. 


Yet, as the diagram shows, a gap 
remains in the 20-27 age-group—a gap 
that older men cannot fill. Unfilled, 
it will prove dangerous to the future 
management of any business. 

In ten years, it will ‘mean a shortage 
of responsible men between 30 and 37 ; 
in twenty years, between 40 and 47. 
The time to fill this gap is now, before 
the young men of ability and promise 
drift into blind-alley jobs. 

The 20-27’s are beginning to come 
out of the Forces in increasing 


numbers. They are more fortunate 
than their fathers were after World 
Warl. This time, the Government has 
set up a nation-wide appointments 
service to prevent the waste of talents 
needed by business and industry. 


A Roster of Able Men 


Thirteen Regional Appointments 
Offices are building up, for employers 
to call upon, a great national roster 
of men (and, of course, women) of 
promise in different fields. As the 20- 
27's come out of the Services, all of 
the requisite standard who apply are 
interviewed, classified and registered. 
Those who are undecided about their 
careers are “* screened” by modern 
methods to discover their special 
aptitudes. 


Thus, men are matched to jobs. 
Employers can draw upon the whole 
country, if need be, for the right men 
to fill the 20-27 age-gap. They are 
saved many fruitless interviews, since 
only likely candidates are put forward. 


Since VE-day, more than 30,000 re- 
sponsible pee have been successfully 
filled, and hundreds of appreciative 
letters have been received from em- 
ployersand applicants alike. Tosecure 
the most promising men, and to learn 
about the Government Training 
Schemes which increase their value, 
employers are invited to get in touch 
with their nearest Appointments 
Office. Offices are established in the 
following towns:—London, Bristol, 
Cambridge, Reading, Birmingham, 
Nottingham, Leeds, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Newcastle - on - Tyne, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Cardiff. 


tremens tnt acticin ttieraitinitiniiaaanmeaiency 
Issued by the Appointments Dept., Ministry of Labour & National Service, 8t. James's 8q., London, 3.Wsl 


A BOUQUET FROM ITALY 


...our remarkable organization’ 


/ i? " 


A business that has survived the changes and chances 
of a century and a half, to emerge “ still going strong ” 
at the end of a long and exhausting war, is obviously 
the product of an organization as flexible as it is 
sound. It gives us great pleasure to receive bouquets 
like this one from Italy : “ A good many years have 
elapsed since first I opened an account with you, and 
I have often had cause to appreciate your remarkable 
organization.” 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


NEWSAGENTS BOOKSELLERS STATIONERS PRINTERS 
BOOKBINDERS ADVERTISING AGENTS LENDING LIBRARY 


1500 BOOKSHOPS AND STATION BOOKSTALLS 
Head Office: W.H. Smith & Son, Ltd., Strand House, Portugal St., London, W.C.2 





GREEN LINE 
COACHES 
ARE BACK 


See roadside timetables for 
frequency of service and for 
times of first and last coaches 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
a 


RICHARD THOMAS AND 
BALDWINS, LIMITED 


FUTURE OF IRON AND STEEL 
MR E. H. LEVER’S STATEMENT 


The ninety-seventh ordinary general meet- 
ing of Richard Thomas & Baldwins, Limited, 
will be held in London, on the 6th proximo. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by Mr E. H. Lever, chairman and 
joint managing director, circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year to March 30, 
1946 :— 

The cessation of hostilities has not brought 
an end to the social, political and economic 
problems of the world. It has merely 
changed their nature, and all countries are 
to-day faced with problems of peace which 
are no less formidable than the problems 
The transition to peace conditions 
has naturally brought in its train practical 
domestic problems of some difficulty, but for 
the most part these are being successfully 
overcome. As labour becomes available we 
we endeavouring to start up as many old- 
type tinplate and steel mills as possible, since 
the production of these mills is essential for 
the export and home trades, pending the 
erection of the proposed new strip mills. 


Parliament has decided to nationalise the 
coal industry, but no order has been made 
fixing the “ primary vesting date.” This 
means that we shall lose all our colliery 
undertakings and receive in return an amount 
of compensation which is, as yet, undeter- 
mined. ‘The cost of coal is of fundamental 
importance to the iron and steel maker, 
and 1 wish I could believe that nationalisa- 
tion would eventually bring down the price 
of coal and coal products. 


NATIONALISATION OBSCURITIES 


In addition, His Majesty’s Government has 
now declared its intention to nationalise a 
part of the iron and steel industry. Until 
the intentions of the Government as to the 
extent and nature of its proposals for State- 
ownership have been more precisely defined, 
it is impossible to say how far our company 
will be affected, but, judging from the pro- 
nouncement of the Minister of Supply in 
the House of Commons, our major assets 
are likely to be involved. Your directors 
believe that the nationalisation of the iron 
and steel industry at any time would be 
against the true interests of the community 
since, in their view, it must lead to a 
decrease in efficiency and to an increase in 
costs. It is difficult, at this moment, to 
say how the plans for the erection of new 
strip mills in Wales, which we have, for a 
long time, been working out in conjunction 
with other firms, will be affected. The 
schemes are by their nature complex and 
delicately balanced, and the Government’s 
decision has had the effect of threatening 
the foundations on which they were built. 
Delay in proceeding with the physical work 
is inevitable, and indeed has already taken 
lace. Clearly the whole plan will have to 

re-examined in the light of the altered 
conditions. 


In view of the obscurity arising from the 
decision to nationalise our industry, and in 
view of the fact that in the interim period 
the Government will continue to control the 
Prices at which we buy our materials and 
at which our products may be sold, it is 
impossible to make any accurate forecast of 
future profits. As our costs compare favour- 
ably with those of our competitors, we have 
feason to expect that until State-ownership 
becomes an accomplished fact. we shall be 
ble to maintain the present rate of 
dividend, 
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PARKER’S BURSLEM BREWERY, LIMITED 


PROBLEMS AND DIFFICULTIES 
CAPTAIN G. W. DOBSON’S SPEECH 


The annual meeting of Parker’s Burslem 
Brewery, Limited, was held at Burslem, on 
the 9th instant. 


Captain G. W. Dobson, O.B.E. (chairman 
and managing director), in the course of his 
speech, said : The year has not been without 
its difficulties, and the advent of the present 
Government has not relieved us of the 
restrictions and controls to which we have 
been bound during the war years. In fact, 
in some ways, the iron hand of control has 
become tighter, and the freedom for which 
we fought seems further and further away. 


The development of our business and the 
restoration of pre-war standards are a part 
of our future programme, and like all other 
industries we suffer with the many restric- 
tions to enterprise and to our inability to 
implement our plans. It is, therefore, with a 
feeling of frustration that I meet you here 
again, having accomplished little in the past 
year in this matter, and with little prospect 
of being able to do very much this year. 


BEER SHORTAGE 


One of the main problems we have had 
to face during the past year has been the 
grave shortage of beer and the consequent 
closing of our public houses, in many cases, 
for several days a week. There seems con- 
siderable ignorance in regard to the inade- 
quate: supply of beer, and I notice that in 
the press, as usual, the brewers are being 
blamed. In fact, it has been suggested that 
the brewers are deliberately holding up 
supplies in order to discredit the present 
Government. Nothing can be further from 
the truth. 


I take the opportunity of stating here that 
the brewery has, during the last four or five 
years, been working to its maximum capacity, 
and that every quarter of malt permitted to 
us by the Ministry of Food has been brewed 
into beer. I cannot stress too strongly that 
the brewers are entirely controlled by the 
Government in both the amount of beer that 
they may brew and the strength at which it 
can be brewed, and that, disagree as we may 
on the Ministry’s policy, we can do absolutely 
nothing. 


THE REASONS 


It follows, therefore, that the main cause 
of the beer shortage is due to the Govern- 
ment refusal to permit brewers to use more 
materials, i.e., barley or malt, and sugar. 
There are, no doubt, other reasons con- 
tributing to the shortage. There is the 
greatly increased demand from the pubiic 


due to the fact that the fair sex have dis- - 


covered the attributes of beer, and that 
the wine and spirit drinkers have changed 
to beer because of their difficulty in obtain- 
ing their former drink and its prohibitive 
price. Another factor is the increased spend- 
ing power of the public and the lack of 
consumer goods for them to spend it on; 
and, finally, there is the public themselves, 
who must share the blame for the manner 
in which, whenever a house opens its doors, 
they rush and drink as much as they can, 
regardless of the regular customer or others 
who require a share of the supply available. 

All these factors, however, would be over- 
come if we were allowed the malt which we 
require; but, to make matters worse, the 


Government have imposed from May I, 1946, 
a I§ per cent. cut on our output of 1944-45. 
The saving in barley will be so little that, 
as most brewers have sufficient barley already 
made into malt and stored to last unul 
November, very little gain can profit the food 
situation. 


REDUCTION IN GRAVITY 


In addition to these difficulties we have 
been told to make another cut in the gravity 
of our beers—a further 10 per cent. This 
in addition to a I5 per cent. cut in Io4I, 
makes a total of 25 per cent., or a quarter 
less strength than we were brewing before 
the war. The Minister of Food has informed 
the public that by giving them weaker beer 
they would get more. To a certain extent 
this is true, but his estimate is pretty wide 
of the mark, judging by the effect it will 
have on our output. Moreover, this policy 
of forcing down the gravity of beer until it 
is hardly beer is very dangerous, and as I 
said last year, “the public do not like weak 
beer,” and if there is anything else for them 
to spend their money on they will do so. And 
consequently if any Chancellor wants a bit 
more out of the long-suffering beer drinker 
he will order a reduction of gravity, thinking 
thereby that a bit weaker beer will not be 


noticed and he can retain his already high 
duty. 


If proof is wanted, here is proof that once 
the Government controls the mash tun, as 
they will if they nationalise the breweries, 
the produce must suffer, and the beer drinker 
will be in the hands of theorists and bureau- 
crats. In order that the reduction in gravity 
will, in some way reach the public, we are 
proposing to brew a 10d. beer, and this will 
be on sale on Monday, August 12th. We 
hope to maintain the standard of our other 
beers, which will remain at the same price. 


The local Brewers’ Association and 
Licensed Victuallers have met on. several 
occasions and every endeavour is being made 
to come to some agreement regarding the 
hours of opening. My own view is, and I 
hope we shall be able to come to an agree- 
ment, that if every house opened and closed 
at the same time and hours were curtailed— 
and even, if necessary, be closed for a whole 
day—supplies would last out longer and be 
spread more equitably. But I am pleased 
to be able to say that I am grateful to our 
tenants for their wholehearted co-operation 
and honest endeavours to effect any scheme 
which might give more even distribution. 
Unfortunately there are a number of difficul- 
ties to be overcome to get full agreement on 
this matter, and the authorities have other 
views. I regret to have to report that three 
of our houses in the city have been scheduled 
as redundant though how any house could 
be called redundant nowadays is difficult to 
understand. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


General rises in working costs have re- 
duced our net profit by £13,000, but due 
to the reduction in the standard rate of tax 
and the 40 per cent. reduction in E.P.T. 
from January Ist last, a saving of £37,000 in 
taxation has left us with a net profit of 
£103,000, as compared with £75,000 last 
year. 


In accordance with the Chancellor’s policy 
your directors recommend setting aside 
£45,000 out of the profits to a rebuilding 
fund, and as it is victory year, to increase 
the ordinary dividend. by 1 per cent., making 
15 per cent. for the year, and to pay a bonus 
of 6 per cent., making 21 per cent., which I 
think is a record dividend for Parkers. 

The report was adopted. 
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SUEZ CANAL COMPANY 


THE CURRENCY PROBLEM 
MARQUIS DE VOGUE’S SPEECH 


The general meeting of the Suez Canal 
Gompeny was held, on the 9th ultimo, in 

aris. 

The Marquis de Vogiie, C.B.E. (the 
president), was in the chair. 

The following is an extract from the presi- 
dent’s speech:—Ladies and gentlemen,— 
We had thought that with the resumption of 
international trade which started in 1943 and 
continued in 1944, the year 1945 would 
allow us to wind up completely the war 
period. That year’s results justified the dis- 
tribution of a normal dividend. 

Unfortunately, however, the year 1945 has 
in turn and quite unexpectedly been swept 
by the backwash of those upheavals which 
so severely affected the preceding years. A 
fresh legal decision, based on a somewhat 
strange doctrine, has intervened at the last 
moment to baffle our forecasts, and, although 
it is not final, we cannot disregard it. 

As you know, we have to pay our share 
coupons and drawn debentures on a gold 
basis, but, being in some doubt regarding the 
applicable rate, we were awaiting the neces- 
sary information from the Egyptian authori- 
ties. The Egyptian Governmental authorities 
have expressed their views in a recent draft 
Bill, in which, from a standpoint above pri- 
vate interests, they arrive at a solution con- 
forming with the security of the national 
currency. The judicial authorities, on the 
other hand, have countered with a judgment 
supporting the interests of the debenture- 
holders. 


UNEXPECTED GOLD RATE 


Discarding the universally acknowledged 
official rates of London and New York and 
spurning the Bretton Woods Agreements to 
which Egypt is a signatory, the Courts ruled 
that the “ Poircaré-Franc ” shall be the basis 
up to June 22, 1940, and that subsequently 
this basis shall be the rate of gold in the 
Cairo Commercial market ; this is a restricted 
market, and the unstable rate which it is diffi- 
cult to fix, subject as it is to fluctuations of 
supply and demand, end to speculatory in- 
fluences, possesses none of the basic qualities 
of stability and universality necessary in 
international dealings. 

We had assessed reserves for our deferred 
payments on the basis of the gold rate in 
London, because of the long-standing official 
relation between Egyptian and United King- 
dom currencies. Were the judgment of 
May 20th to be enforced, these reserves 
would prove insufficient, and they would 
have to be increased by heavy levies on our 
budget resources. In these circumstances, we 
have deemed it wise to postpone the payment 
of any dividend pending a final decision by 
Parliament or by Court of Appeal, to which 
we have referred the matter. 


A NOVEL THEORY 


By denouncing this novel theory, which 
fails to discriminate between gold as a com- 
modity and gold as a currency, we are not 
only defending the interests of our thirty or 
forty thousand shareholders, but also the 
interests of all those who share in our for- 
tunes ; furthermore, we are upholding the 
cause of common sense. Our staff, which for 
six years has been deprived of the share in 
profits to which they were accustomed, now 
see as a forlorn hope the distribution they 
expected as a fair reward for hard work and 
devotion to duty. On the other hand, the 
users of the canal, who are the fountain head 
of its income, cannot fail to take an anxious 
view of the repercussions which a noticeable 
increase in our expenditure might have on 
our rates. In the last resort, it is general 
world economy which would have to suffer if 
we were, in fact, compelled to revert to higher 
transit dues, and to forsake our traditional 
policy of progressive reduction of these dues. 


A great compliment is paid to the com- 
pany by the Cairo Courts when they declare 
that “its enormous resources could easily 
bear an increase, however considerable, of its 
debenture commitments. ...” By this 
statement, the tribunal no doubt implies that 
eur dues are far from having reached the 
maximum authorised by the 1936 agreement. 
It seems to have overlooked that such an 
increase in dues is not dependent on thy 
authorised maximum, but on general econt- 
mic conditions. 

Your company does not repudiate its debts, 
nor does it in any way attempt to evade them. 
It has, however, a right to expect that these 
are not arbitrarily inflated by arguments 
which offend both equity and reason, and 
which sacrifice general interest to a few 
private interests. 


SOLUTION HOPED FOR 


If, as is our firm hope, a solution is shortly 
arrived at which respects the various interests 
involved, we shall be in 2 position to distri- 
bute a portion of the funds thus freed as an 
interim dividend foc the present year. 

Apart from this uncertainty—which does 
not exclude the possibility of a favourable 
solution—the company’s position on the 
morrow of the war is not unsatisfactory. The 
great work of peace has, however, its own 
difficulties, for which internal harmony and 
joint endeavour are more than ever necessary. 


TIES WITH THE NATIONS 


Your company is associated with certain 
nations by particular ties. It is associated 
with Egypt by its origin and by its statutes, 
by the authority under which it operates, and 
by its geographical position. It is associated 
with France by its initial conception, its 
methods, its traditions, by the financial effort 
to which it owes its birth, and by the worth 
and efficiency of the men who, for upwards 
of 8o years, have directed and governed its 
activities. It is associated with Britain by the 
importance of the share this nation has 
acquired in its capital, by the scale of the 
contribution of British sea-borne trade to its 
receipts, and by the great sacrifices the British 
Empire has made for its defence. Neverthe- 
less, the universal character of the company 
confers upon it a duty towards all nations of 
the world, and it could hardly give its alle- 
giance to any one of them without giving the 
others good cause for complaint. 

It will thus be seen how very delicate its 
position is in the present circumstances. It 
will furthermore be appreciated that in order 
to discharge its responsibilities independence 
and freedom of action must be regarded as 
essential, so that if some insistence is shown 
regarding the preservation of its own 
authority, say in such matters as the recruit- 
ing of personnel, this is only attributable to a 
desire for maintaining the internal cohesion 
necessary for the smooth running of the 


undertaking for which it is responsible. 


Our relations with the Egyptian Govern- 
ment are based upon these principles. Bear- 
ing as they do the hall mark of loyalty and 
mutual trust, these relations have always been 
good, We are contemplating bringing them 
closer still by granting to Egypt a larger 
representation on the staff and an increased 
participation in our eventual profits, and also 
by extending certain privileges to Egyptian 
coastal navigation. 

Thus will be established between the Con- 
ceding Power and the company holding the 
concession a most fruitful collaboration for 
the prosperity of the great undertaking which 
both parties have equally at heart. 

A copy of the directors’ report and accounts 
will be sent on application to the company, 
1 Rue d’Astorg, Paris, or 6 Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C. 2. 
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AMALGAMATED PRESS 
LIMITED " 


VALUABLE INTERESTS 


The annual general meeting of the 
Amalgamated Press Limited was held, 
-. 26th ve =k in London. - 
iscount rose (the chairman 
sided, and, in the ccurse of his spe ae 
It is a pleasure to your directors to be able 
to report a satisfactory increase in the prof 
of the year as compzred with those of 1 5 

his increase amounts to £135,000, 4 
the other hand, our tax provision is up from 

535,000 to £773,000, leaving a net gain of 

47,000. The debenture interest is shown 
gross, so that our total provision for ty 
is approximately £815,000 out of a ton| 
profit of £1,236,910. Roughly two-thirds of 
Our profits have gone to the Government, 
We propose to transfer £125,000 to genenl 
reserve (making that fund £1,875,000), 
pay a final dividend of ro per cent. on the 
ordinary shares, bringing the total distriby. 
tion for the year to 15 per cent., and to carry 
forward £232,428. 

The balance-sheet shows that the liquid 

position has improved materially during the 
year. 
_ In addition to its own very large publish. 
ing business, the Amalgamated Press has 
interests of considerable magnitude in other 
directions. It is the owner, first of all, of 
two firms of book publishers specialising in 
the production of standard works for sale 
on the instalment plan—the Educational 
Book Company and the Waverley Book Com- 
pany. Both companies bave had a successful 
year. 

Another subsidiary is Weldons, Ltd., the 
famous fashion publishers. We acquired the 
company during the war and it has well 
justified its purchase, 


KELLY'S DIRECTORIES 


The largest subsidiary interest in the pub- 
lishing field is, of course, Kelly’s Directories, 
Lrd., in which we own a controlling interest, 
That company, as the name implies, devotes 
itself to the issue of directories and is easily 
the largest firm of the kind in the country, 
if not, indeed, in the whole world. 

Apart from this extensive business of pub- 
lishing directories—and in normal times 191 
different directories are issued—the company 
owns all the share capital, amounting 
£1,000,000, of the Associated Iliffe Press, 
Here again is an outstanding publishing con- 
cern. To-day as a trading concern it is 
larger and more broadly based than it has 
ever been before, and there is good reason 
to believe that, given reasonable trading con- 
ditions, it will not only maintain its present 
success, but achieve a still more eminent 
position. 

Kelly’s Directories, Ltd., is, of course, a 
public company, and the accounts, published 
a month or so ago, revealed very satisfactory 
results. The ordinary dividend was at the 
rate of 24 per cent. per annum. 

Our other subsidiary is the Imperial Paper 
Mills, Ltd., in which we own all the ordinary 
and approximately half the preference capital, 
The company supplies the whole of our own 
extensive paper requirements and has a Jar, 
trade outside. Its mills suffered considerable 
damage from bombing and have not to-day 
their pre-war production capacity. Produc- 
tion has increased during the past year, how- 
ever, and we are already well advanced in 
our plans for the new machinery and build- 
ings necessary to replace that which was 
destroyed by the enemy. 

Apart from the subsidiary companies to 
which I have referred, the Amalgamated 
Press has other valuable interests and invest- 
ments—not all in this country. They have 
played their part in the results we are able 
to show you to-day. We have every reason 
to anticipate greater returns from these in- 
vestments and to believe that they will be 
an important and increasing factor in the 
prosperity of this company in the coming 
years. 

The report was adopted. 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE.—Although turnover remained small, 
an improved tone has been noticeable in this week’s markets and 
rices have recovered, sometimes with little business passing. Indian 
archases of 1.C.I. and of Dunlops and the “ over the market” bid 
re 98s. 6d. for the stock of Conversion Investment Trust, which mainly 
bolds equities, assisted the tone of the industrial markets. 1 

In the gilt-edged market prices of dated securities tended to improve 
moderately, in anticipation of the reinvestment of funds from the 
2} per cent. National War Bond 1946-48 repayment. Insurance 
shares remained firm. Junior home railway stocks declined after their 
modest recent activity. Chinese bond prices fell on the diminished 
hope of political settlement. Brazilian stocks were firm. Argentine 
railway stocks continued weak owing to the prolonged negotiations. 

In the industrial share market, prices rose generally, market leaders 
being prominent although best prices were not always held. The 
continuation of the ban on bonus issues depressed a number of shares 
on which bonuses might have been expected, including Vickers and 
Debenhams. Nationalisation share groups tended to ease aiter the 
recent rises. : 
Among commodity shares, rubber issues were dull on the suggestion 
of a lower rubber price in 1947, but tea share prices remained firm. 
Qil shares were more active and Trinidad issues were firm. Mexican 
Fagle improved on rumours suggesting a resumption of negotiations. 
Copper shares remained dull on the Rhodesian strike, but Australian 
Barrier lead-zinc issues rose. 


Stock Exchange: London 











“FINANCIAL TimMES” INDICES 
| Security Indices | Yield 
Total Corres. 
1946 Bargains Day 
in S.E. 1945 | 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed Old Ord. 
| shares* | Int.t Consols Shares 
th 
% % 
Aug. 8..... 8,318 7,428 126 -2 141 6 2-58 3-70 
Bs sess 8,135 6,851 126 -8 141-6 2-58 3-68 
tls» 200 9,382 11,269 127 6 141 6 2-58 3-66 
TE oa6 | 8.865 8,507 127 6 141-7 2-58 3-65 
5.2.0. | 8,342 (a) 127-6 141-7 2-58 3-66 


i | = } : 
* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1946: highest, 129-3 (June 18); 
lowest, 113-2 (Mar. 29). 20 Fixed Int., 1946: bighest, 142-9 (May 15); lowest, 135-9 

















(Jan. 2). (a) Market closed. 
New York 
(WEEKLY INpicEs) (1935-39=100) 
| July July Aug. 
Low High | 24 wi m* 
er ues | 1946 046 946 
13 i9 
364 Industrials ......... 141-3 163-2 | 147-1 152-4 153-1 
ha eee é 147 -2(d) 163-3(a)| 147-2 | 148 -4 149-5 
2 Utilities........... ° 119 -3(b) 132-3 | =: 124-7 127 6 | 128-1 
oo a 
43 Stocks .......cccee. 138 -8 158 -7 | 143-8 | 148-5 | 149-2 
Ay. yield %f....... ela 3-75 3-14(c) | 315 | 341 | 3-60 
t 50 Industrial Com. Stocks, (a) Jume 12. (b) Jam. 2 (c) April 17. (d@) July 24. 


STANDARD AND Poor’s CORPORATION INDICES 


Dairy InpEx or 50 Common Stocks 
(1925 = 100) 





1946: High, 184-6 (May 29). 


Low, 161-1 (Feb. 26). 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
August 17, 1946 Caphal — ee 
To Shareholders only..... pchueetbOSvenveehssst 129,086 oh 220,480 
By Stock Exchange introduction .........+++++ a 509,310 oe 2,269,847 
By ission to Deal.......... ibirancabens i 371,875 he 770,039 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 277. 
Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 
Year £ £ 
POON. oc ceccccesccenoselttbhebecdecustbeatss 1,006, 189,202 553,159,355 
1945 (to date)....... pveeed pevesinetevewseutevonnes ees 942,056,265 857,727,221 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart a K. ex. ae Comptres Dy. om on: 
196 (to date) 495,936,231 52,348,636 4,874,488 378,564,307 24,891,281 149,703,767 
(to date) 841,030,606 15,556,162 1,140,453 803,507,706 5,541,768 34,828,473 


* Conversions excluded. + Includes Government issues to August 7, 1946, only. 
Above figures include all new Capital in which permission to deal bas been granted. 





PUBLIC ISSUES 


Amalgamated Tobacco Corporation (tobacco manufacturers and dis- 
tributors).—Issue_ of 727.250 6 per cent participating preferred {£1 
ordinary at 22s. Total capital £1,427,250 ; including £500,000 in § per 
cent cumulative £1 preference (subscribed at 20s. by Charterhouse 
Finance Corporation) and £200,000 in §s. ordinary. Shares now issued 
Participate equally with ordinary capital for remaining profits to be 
distributed, Profits before taxation, years to May 31st: 1944, 
Dr. £13,339; 1945, £62,070; 1946, £169,874. Pro forma balance 
sheet as at May 31, 1946: fixed assets (as valued January 30, 1946) 
£60,532 5 Current assets £917,772 ; net proceeds new issues £453,663 3 
total net current assets £1,114,902. Total purchase considerations and 
costs, £1,227,845. Lists for preferred ordinary open and close August 19. 

Associated Weavers (carpets and upholstery).—Issue of 200,000 
§ Per cent second cumulative £1 preference at 21s. Capital £407,000, 
£100,000 in 6 per cent cumulative £1 preference, £200,000 in § per 
cent second £1 preference and £107,000 in 4s. ordinary. Combined 
net profits before income-tax, years to March 31st: 1944, £58,870; 
1945, £59,357 ; 1946, £58,337. Dividend for 1946, 35 per cent. Assets 
statement: Fixed assets (at cost, less depreciation), £192,664 ; current 
assets, {251,421 ; net current assets, £169,625 ; proceeds of new issue, 
£200,000. Lists opened and closed oversubscribed August 14th. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 


W. and J. Sagar (leather manufacturers).—Capital £130,000, £50,000 
in § per cent non-cumulative {£1 preference and £80,000 in §s. ordi- 
nary. Group net profits before income-tax, years to March 31st: 
1939, £19,920 ; 1944, £32,955 ; 1945, £28,424 ; 1946, £38,231. 1946 
dividend, 10 per cent. Consolidated balance-sheet as at March 31, 
1946: Fixed assets, £332,786; investments, £32,070; current assets, 
£290,994 ; net current assets, £7,048. EPT refund, £37,000 net. Direc- 
tors estimate earnings for year to March, 1947, at 78 per cent on 
ordinary. Erlangers, Ltd., purchased 128,000 shares at 50s. 64d. net, 
placed at §Is. 6d. 


W. E. Hughes and Co. (metal distributors and manufacturers).— 
Capital £170,000, £100,000 in 6 per cent cumulative £1 preference and 
£70,000 in 4s. ordinary. Net profits, subject to income-tax: 1943 (57 
weeks), £10,804 ; 1944, £10.404; 1945, £9,689. Dividend for 1945, 
Io per cent. Net profits before income-tax of Pollard Bearings, Ltd. 
(roller and ball manufacturers to be acquired for £136,645 in cash and 
12,500 ordinary shares): 1943, £12,435 3 1944, £12,843 ; 1945, £13,280. 
Consolidated assets statement as at December 31, 1945, adjusted for 
new issue: Fixed assets (partly at 1946 valuation), £58,761 ; net EPT 
refund, £4,966 ; trade investments, £9,456 ; current assets, £226,071 ; 
net current assets, £92,399. Herbert Rothbarth subscribes for 67,800 


| preference at 21s. 6d. and 212,500 ordinary at 7s. 53d. 


Vono.—Through a printer’s error the EPT refund was given last 
week as £18,162 instead of £118,162. 


New York Prices 


Close Close Close Close Close Close 

Aug. Aug. 3. Commercial .iug. Ang. Aug. Aug. 

1. Railroads & 3 and Industrial 6 135 6 13 
Atlantic Coast... 71} 712 | Am. Smelting .. 6 €4 Int. Paper ..... 47} 50} 

Can. Pacific.... 173 17% | Am. Viscose.... 623% €6 Liggett Myers... 95 94 
Gt. Nthn. Pf.... 59 59} | Amaconda...... 4 473 | Nat. Distillers... 30} 31} 
N.Y. Central... 22% 234 | Beth. Steel..... 111% 113 Nat, Steel...... 9 97} 
Pennsylvania... 35% 37% | Briggs Mfg..... 45 442 Phelps -- 40} 423 
Southern ..... - Sey § CelaneseofAmer. 67 73 Proct. Gamble. . 65} 
Chrysler ...... - 118 120 Sears Roebuck... 4 444 

2. Utilities, ete. Distillers-Seag. . 263 28$ | Shell Union.... 38 
Amer. Tel. ..... 198} 198% | Eastman Kodak 235} 236 Std. Oil N.J.... 76 a 

Int. Telephone... 20§ 233 | Gen. Electric... 46% 20th Cen. Fox.. 5 53 
Pacific Light ... 64 €4 | Gen. Motors.... 66% €8$ | UnitedR.Drug. 15 153 
People’s Gas ... 109 108 Inland Steel.... 41 424 | ULS. Steel..... - 88 913 
Sth. Cal. Ed.... 37} 37 Int. Harvester... 95 [5 West’house E... 32% 3]$ 
W. Union Tel... 333 34} | Inter. Nickel... 36} 36% Woolworth..... 55 


RICHARD THOMAS AND BALDWINS 
‘Analysis of Consolidated Accounts (see Business Note on ] 







Earnings and Dividends :— £ 
Group total profits ......0.....0. vive 4,719,284 
DE instanweawes mama eagntes 5,910 
Debenture service ......cceeee0e whoa 377,258 
Staff allowances ....cccccscccsce aaa 82,888 
Depreciation, ete: ..cc0cd does eous coe 937,778 977,304 1,265,014 
War Gates os. vbivce ik edhe oouee 30,000 16,333 wa 
Outside shareholders ........... eves 21,930 22,633 25,815 
ei ee ee ee séeee 1,730,153 1,796,371 1,817,079 
Preference dividend (10 per cent.) .... 156,017 156,017 161,477 
Retained by subsidiary companies .... 1,045 10,353 9,200 

Ordinary Stock :-— 

Earned ..... osteo tbhbe chases oie 0e 584,106 663,582 974,643 
PUD boo chbeccecgbenscecesabeoune “n 204,688 348,472 629,948 
Barned Gv. deciss kinbeate eecauass 24-0 22 -9t 23-0 
Bet Se i606). wldabedse voondeeita 124 124t 124 
General reserve especial W/O ....0s0 187,210 169,554 150,000 
Net liquidation costs ...... ogccodeced eve oye 22,354 
Carry forward ..:.......0. ahcocdscts 466,989 612,445 $97,442* 

Consolidated Balance Shea 
Fixed assets .......... eccceccossese 13,459,661 14,467,198 13,805,835 
Investments ....... oe checodnstee 190,609 2,010,200 2,039,342 
Cuprenbt ampebs.... cis ecsece Reccauete 12,095,580 15,826,539 15,532,591 
Net current assets.........cscseees es 6,470,068 8,829,677 8,253,494 
Capital of Parent company .......... 7,995,346 10,828,680 10,828,680 

Tt 8,500,002 shares issued to oldings) ranked for 3 months dividend. 





* as increased by net addition of £90,202 on Grovesend subsidiary liquidation. 
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THE ECONOMIST, August 17, 1946 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended August 10, 1946, total 
ordinary revenue was £40,691,000 against 
ordinary expenditure of £42,218,000 and 
issues to sinking funds £100,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
{3 792,520, the deficit _accrued since April 
ist is (304,851,411 against {977,169,884 for 
the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 























Receipts into the 
| Exchequer 
} (£ thousands) 
Esti- + | 
Revenue mate, | A “a5 Week | Week 
1946-47, 4, to | ended | ended 
Aug. Aug. Aug. | Aug 
1, | ma | o| 
| 1945 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 
— ORDINARY | 
REVENUE | 
Income Tax...... 1111000} 317,278) 303,282 13,050) 11,457 
Gur-tax ....-0se- | 80,000) 9,021; 13,786 150} 370 
Estate, etc., Duties) 140,000} 42,463) 53,420) 2,120) 2,810 
StampS....++++s- | 29,000} 6,991 11,550) ae 300 
N.D.C.....++-+ 4} 395 000 10,958) 11,114 390 505 
BPM... 00.500 . 135,761) 111,591, 7,194 5,025 
Other Inland Rev.) 1,000 106) 133) tee | aes 
a : | 6! ape 
Total Inland Rev.1686000 622,578 504,876 22,904, 20,467 
Customs. .....00- 595,000| 201,869 200,702; 8,089) 14,397 
BOS cocks coses 592,000! 191,700, 207,672 3,903) 4,000 
Total Customs & | | 
ee Pere 1187000) 393,569, 408,374, 11,992) 18,397 
Motor Duties... .. | 45,000' 8548 8,556) 390 — 
Surplus War Stores) 150,000)... | 14,534) w+ 
Surplus Receipts | | 
from Trading . 50,000; _ ... eos eco ooo 
Post Office (Net | 
Receipts) ...... es aie sie 2,500) ... 450 
Wireless Licences. | 5,300, 1,150) 1,760) ... one 
Crown Lands..... 1,000) 390) 390)... eee 
Receipts from | | 
Sundry Loans..} 15,000; 3,700! 4,885) 62) ... 


Miscell. Receipts. .| 22,000) 29,226, 5,834) 3,244) 263 


Total Ord. Rev.. -$361300 959, 160, 951,710] 38,592| 40,691 


—— 








SeLF-BALANCING 

ost Office....... 120,900! 42,150! 43,150) 2,600) 2,650 
Income Tax on | 
E.P.T. Refunds’ 


Total ........+ + }3282200/1001310 1079476) 41,192) 47,217 


Issues out of the 

Exchequer to meet 
payments 

(£ thousands) 








ght SER BST nes 
. . | 
Expenditure mate, | Ai A Week | Week 
3946-47 = s | Sade | ended 
Aug. | Aug. 
es (Ee 
1945 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 





~~ ORDINARY a ae x 
EXPENDITURE | 
Int. & Man. of} | 
Nat. Debt..... 490,000! 149,148 147,970, 2,105) 2,522 
2,852| 5,572 


Payments to N. 


Ireland........ 20,000) 
50,000) 





Nat. Land Fund. . 







Other Cons. Fund! = - 
Services ....... rn | 3,691} 3,2 


ins s. 5005 ie 568,000) 155,691) 156,777} 2,155) 3,218 
8 











SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcasting 
Income Tax on 
E.P.T. Refunds! 






120,900) 42,150) 43,1 2,600) 2,650 


eee | 3,876 





= 4007817|1981777 1380535) 87,555| 48,744 


A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure under ‘ Total Supply Services” instead of 
being shown as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
duction from ordinary revenue. 





After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£118,839 to £2,115,079, the other operations 
for the week increased the gross National 
Debt by {13,947,829 to £24,955 millions. 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) ; 
EE, Roles o). aisas cn otis vase uetncaee dss 4,736 
SO OE Te ns ananks neha peaounenes 200 
Overseas Trade Guarantees Act, 1939, Section 4 (1) 56 





Housing (Scotland) Act, 1944, Section 4 (2)...... 210 
var Damage : War Damage Commission........ ,000 
Civil Contingencies Fund......:........eccseee. 5.000 

12,202 


*«¥EEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
Week ending August 10, 1946 


(£000's) 
Net Receipts Net RepayMENTS 
Nat Savings Certs. 1a? Treasury Bills .... 5,859 
23% Defence Bds. 1,049 3%, Defence Bonds 1,071 


Other Debt :— 


24% Nat. War Bds, 
External 


1995-47... cee 450 


ae a 4, 






































\ 
963 | 
Treasury Deposits 40,000 | 2}°% Ter. Annuities 2,126 
| Tax Reserve Certs. 1,012 
Other Debt :— 
futernal........ 91 
| Ways and Means 
| Advances ...... 22,655 
47,212 | 33,264 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Treasur Ways and | 
Bills y | Means | Trea- 
| | Advances | sury | Total 
Date |—— |- — py _ 
om, | by | Debt 
Ten- Public of : 
der | 7@P Depts. | Eng- | Banks 
| land 
1945. | | 
Aug. 11 [1430 0} 2559°7| 663-1 | 0-3 |2129-5 
1946 | | 
May 11 /1850 -0) Not available 
» 18 {1870-0 Xi i 
» 25 |1880-0) 2559-2/ 371-8 | ... | 1483-0] 6294-1 
June 1 |1900 -0) 2536-3} 352-5 | 15-0 | 1443-0] 6246-8 
» 8 |1920-0) 2589-9! 336-6 | 13-5 | 1370-5} 6230-2 
» 15 |1930-0 2559-9) 338-1 | 19-8 | 1376-5} 6224-0 
oe. Be {1930 0) 2543 -4| 357-7 | 13-5 | 1391-5! 6236-1 
y 29 (1930 -0) 2492 64 425-6 | 10-5 | 1390-5 6249 -3 
July 6 (1930 -0) 2562 -9| 430-2 | 23-3 | 1411-5) 6357-9 
eo. a8 |1930 0, 2569-4) 416-7 | 15-8 | 1455-0) 6296-8 
w» 20 (1930-0) 2514-9| 326-2 | 8-8 | 1454-5| 6234-4 
w» 27 |1940-0 2434-7) 366-0 | 15-5 | 1479-5| 6235-6 
Aug. 3 |1940-0! 2416-9| 380-6 | 20-3 | 1504 5 | 6262 -2 
» 10 |1940 0) 2411-0} 378-2 eos 1544 °5| 6273-7 
ee eee ee 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
— see Saeaha — BN 
| Amount Ayerage Cent 
te ” 
oe Allotted 
Tender | A eal of = at 
Offered|*PP '°C\allotted) em Min. 
or 
| | o Rate 
dined iiicnspealiehit etic SS sapdibibiinn 
| 
1945 | | d, 
Aug. 11 | 110-0 | 208-9 | 110-0 20 0-51 5 
1 
May 10 | 150-0 | 253-7 | 150-0 10 1-17 43 
» 17 | 150-0 | 234-3 | 150-0 10 1-58 48 
» 24 | 150-0 | 232-9 | 140-0 10 1-85 54 
” 31 | 150-0 | 237-8 | 150-0| 10 1-54 | 52 
June 7 150-0 | 267-5 | 150-0 10 0-76 33 
» 14 | 150-0 | 268-6 | 150-0 10 1:14 38 
» 21 | 150-0 | 285-7 | 150-0/ 10 0-20 22 
» 28} 150-0 | 267°9| 180-0} 10 1-86 47 
July 5 | 150-0 | 255-7/| 150-0} 10 1-60 41 
» 12} 150-0 | 273-3 | 150-0 10 0-79 3 
» 19 | 150-0 | 266°5| 150-0} 10 1> 2 
» 26 | 150-0 | 2706) 1500} 10 1 42 
Aug. 2/ 150-0 | 292-2/ 150-0 » 0- 31 
» 10} 150 281 +1 | 150-0 1 36 





On Aug. 10 applications at £99 17s. 5d, for bills to be paid 
on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
were accepted as to about 36 per cent. of the amount 
applied for and applications at higher prices were accepted 
in full; and at £99 17s. 6d. and above to be paid on 
Saturday were accepted in full. £150 million of Treasury 
Bills are being offered for Aug. 16. For thefweek ended 
Aug. 17 the Banks will be asked for Treasury deposits 
of £170 million (maximum). 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 2}% BOND 
SUBSCRIPTIO 


(£ thousands) 







1, 

ron 87,117 
10 42,179 
11 60,200 
11 26, 200 
1, 28,000 
1,38 17,800 
1,580 68,450 

075 


bp. 





ite. .|*1,601,179 
t 7 weeks 4} days. * 350 weeks. 
~ 3} days total to June Ist. 
27th principal of Savings Certificates to the 
361.320.000 has been repaid. 








§ 14 weeks. 


Up to Jul 
amount of 


271 
BANK Ot ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


AUGUST 14. 1946 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





‘ 

Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 1,445, 100 

In Cireln. ., . 1383,386,732 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1388,191,091 
partment .. 16,861,101 | Other Secs. .. 788,216 
Silver Coin... 5,593 

Amt. ot Fid. 
POE 5 wind 1400,000,000 

Gold Coin and 

Bullion (at 

172s. 3d. per 
oz. fine)..... 247,833 
1400,247,833 1400, 247,833 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 





£ 4 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 295,237,897 
RX. « ake 3,823,366 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 33,841,783 | Discounts and 
a Advances... 17,039,983 
Other Deps. : Securities... 17,890,482 
Bankers..... 247,995,197 —_ 
Other Accts... 52,416,436 34,430,465 
———— | Notes........ 16,861,101 
295,411,633 | Gold & Silver 
GOs evs acne 1,100,319 
347,629,782 347,629,782 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 














| 1945 | 1946 
| end eine aati alieens 
| Aug. | July | Aug. | Aug. 
15 31 7 14 
Tssue Dept. : | | | | Pe 
Notes in circulation..... 1327 -2/1386 -9/1391 -0/1383 -4 
Notes in banking depart- | | 
Mates ciccceeees « |} 23-0} 13 4) 9-3} 16-9 
Government debt and j 
securities®  ... 6. css 11349 -3]1399 -2/1 399 -2}1399 -2 
Other securities......... } O-7) O-8 0-8 0-8 
GO Gi iy cctndedcavesess 0-2; 0-2; 0-2) 0-2 
Valued at s. per fine oz. | 172/3| 172/3| 172/3\ {72/3 
Banking Dept. : | 
Deposits : | 
ay ik dno as 044+ a0s 114 7-1) 13 “| 53-8 
Tics cask acs 210-7} 23° -7} 241-1) 243-0 
SUITE aa O's one eo nwa en 56-0} 54-4) 52-2) 52-4 
PUES 708 sess Saba 278-1) 300-2} 307-2] 329-2 
Securities : | | 
Government............ | 258 -6| 262-8) 274 2) 295 -2 
Discounts, etc. ......... 2-2) 15-8} 18-3} 1740 
RTA tint sete mosses 11-6; 25-1) 22-5 17-4 
Pests hidtbe vei ad thace 272 -4| 303-7) 5315-0) 329-6 
Banking ‘dept. res......... 23-6} 14-7 10 3 18-0 
% % % | % 
* Pe. s oa oe eo oe 8-4 4-9 3 +4) 5-4 














* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary igs@ raised from £1,350 million to £1,400 
million on December 10, 1945. 


PROVINCIAL BANKING 
£ thousands 














Week Aggregate 
Ended trom Jan. 1 to 
Aug. Aug. 
11, 10, 
1945 | 1946 | 
Working days :— 5 5 
Bomiithan asi 1,397 2,662 
Bradford......... 1,786 1,686 
| Pr 782 570 
bvecdstevcede 607 822 
eee ac on se 513 635 
Leics: a me eee e 709 691 
ee peep cca 4,430 4,453 
anchester....... 2,809 3,079 
lewcastle........ 1,251 1,540 
Nottingham...... 332 444 | 
Sheffield......... 528 780 | 
Southampton..... 132 | 149 
12 Towns........ | 15,276 | 17,511 | 612,893 —— 
Dublin .......... 6,409 7,530 | 259,211 | 326,852 





GOLD AND SILVER 
The Bank ‘of England’s official buying price 10. old 
ed at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce throughout the 
se In the London silver market prices per fine ounce 
Seah 44d. to 55}d. on August 6th. The New 


from 71-11 cents 
per ounce to 


of silver chan 
Ath. Bombay bullion 


cents on July 1 


prices were as follows :— 


Gold Silve: 
Fine Tolas 100 Fine Lolas 
a a. 
6 12 168 «6 
9% 2 169 «44 
99 19 169 12 
Markets closed 
No quotation 
9 8 162 «8 
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OVERSEAS BANK BANK OF FRANCE BANK OF CANADA 
Million Francs Million Can. $’s 
_——$—$<—_—— oe 
RETURNS eT | De 
US FEDERAL RESERVE Aug. | July | July | Aug. Assets 1945 | 1945 | 1945 1s 
9 2, 18, 25, L Reserve : Goldt ‘ 
Million $'s Assets 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | Reserve: Goldt ....... =. AE a 
Teal ol 9487 Other........ 174-40, 1-84, ‘Li -84! Tagg 
Gold...» ---sorscovess ay ary Securities ..........02. 1620 -18/1823 -64) 1828 -3411830 43 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks Aug. | July | Aug. | Aug. Private discounts ee LIABILITIES 
RESOURCES 9, 25, i. 8, REVERE 6 K0cascceds 26,777; 71,343) 74,114 82,771 Mabe tiraiiahion ....... 1085 32 1116 -28/1117 -86l1123 
Gold certifs. on hand and due} 1945 | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 Advances to State :— Deposits : Dom. Govt. .| 53 65- 88! 69-14 ve 
from Treasury ........... 17,311) 17,334) 17,339, 17,352 Total ..-.anvs . «| 480,258) 502,950} 494,050) 794,550 | cb ipanks on aah oat 88] 532-481 sone 
Total reserves. ........+++-| 17, 979, 18,107) 18, 105; 13, 104 (a) In occupation costs. 425, 000! 426,000) 426,000) 426,000 Gold q forel ve ; 4 
Total cash reserves ......0.- 212; 300) 307/293 (b) Treasury advances Nil | 17,500 8,600 9,100 E so 0 Co : —_ a ang > transferred to Foreigg 
Total U.S. Govt. secs........} 21,909, 23 ,652| 23,632) 23,593 (c) Fixed advances*.. | 54.258 59,450 59,450) 59,450 xchange Contro ard against securities. 
Total loans and secs..... +2. .| 22,266] 23,910) 23,913} 23,830 
Total resources ........ 222] 42/326, 44,734) 44,625, 44,497 Lrasrurries SOUTH eaicg = nant BANK 
SAG cn ainnn apistass ba 444,475 619,617) 612,879) 625,237 lion 
LIABILITIES Deposits total ......... 144 ,076, 59, 264| 59,8 $1,131 June | June | June) Juar June 
F.R. notes in cirn...........| 23,473, 24,183) 24,244) 24,318 (a) Govt. accounts "| 102,755 715) 716) "716 22, | “14, | a1. | “95 
Excess mr. bank res. ....... 1,140) 790} 890) 1,040 (6) Other accounts ...| 41,3521) 8,549) 59,134 60,415 ASSETS 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
_ bank res. dep......2++++| 14, $38) 15, a 15, Bis 16, ae | | on coin and bullion. 106 -54/127 -73,127 -46)126 .94 
vt. deposits ....ccccccces 6 Mad aiiteetlakn nf tin Gecth rilatinis th Oil Shanks ills discounted............ 26-14) 31-91) 32. “58, 
Total deposits ........222..| 16,958) 18,024] 17,906):17,775 “pincluding obligations of the State relating to the Bank | Invest. and other securities. .| 96 -20|118-27)118 -28!18 25 


Total liabilities ............| 42,326) 44, ,734| 44,625) 44, 497 
















of Belg.um’s Gold deposit—5,003 (1946), 9,446 (1945). 


LIABILITIES 








Reserve ratio... ...ccsese«.|44 5%|42 °9%|43 -0%|43 0% Notes in circulation....... .| 59°47, 63-101 62-07) 66.23 
B T BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL Deposits : covenant tee ‘at 35 am a a 22-95 
ANK AND TREASURY Rakeete 50 <00's's 
Resources SETTLEMENTS-Million Swissgold Frs. ja... I) "7495-30 5-13. 5.39 
Momptery gold stock..... ste * 7 * -_ * — * _ SS ee tk ee Reserve ratio..........0.+- 47 +1%|45 -9% |45 +79, ras 8%, 
ey Stmkeunayy.. June | May | June | July RESERVE BANK OF iNDIA 
Seeoeareas Sentilles, ie’ ia0v2l 18 4) 1248 Million rupees 
Money in circulation...... -| 27,269) 28, 187) 23,245 23,326 Poh ee renee sh 21 6 ll 8) ll 5, 57 July | July | July Tuly July 
Treasury cash and dep. ..+..| 2, Bor} 2,957 a7Tl 2616 | Sight funds... ... 14 0-1) O-l 04 2, | 75, | 12 | “25 
Commercial bills ... 59 7 3 13 68 Gold cof ST 1945 A 1946 | 1946 | 1946 1985 
TRAIL Treasury bills........ 6) 6. 3° 5 coin & bullion .. 444 
CEN BANK as IRELAND Time funds at interest ..... 21-6 2-8 3-2) 73 Rupee coin ....... ee ies 167) 166) 172 179 
Million £’s Sundry bills and invests.....| 197-5, 504-6} 306-4) 306-8 Balances abroad..... 4,344) 5,571| 5,650) 5,639, 5,635 
Aug. | July | July | Aug. | Sterling securities .. 7 343, 11,353, 11 353) 11,353, 11,353 
4, LF 27, 3, LIABILITIES Ind. Govt. rup. secs... 578, 573) 573) 578) 578 
ETS 1945 1945 | 1946 Deposits: Annuity ...... 152 7, 152-7) 152-7) 152-7 Investments ........ 202, 299) 249217} «am? 
Gold 2. cseseccvsces osceett 2-65) % 265 2°65 2-65 German ...... 76-3 76:3; 16 3 16-3 LIABILITIES | 
British Govt. Secs. .........] 28°67) 33 +39, 33-39 33-39 Central banks. . 8-7 36 3 6) 3-4 Notes in circulation, .! 11,287, 12,336) 12, 295, 12 221) 12,155 
Sterling balances........ cic} 1-28) 1-03, 4-54! 4-01 NES oS ote tae 14 05 09 140 Deposits : Govt. .... 3749, 4,771, 4,887, 4,912) 5,053 
LIABILITIES } Gold... es enctee 29°3, 14-6) 14-5 20°8 Banks ....} 751} 1,120) 1,080] 1,057) 1,048 
Notes in circulation......... 33-21) 37-44, 41-02) 40-36 | | Reserve ratio ....... 193 +5%|94 "1% 194+ “1% 194» 0% |94 0% 








MONTHLY STATEMENT Ot BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 
















































000’s omitted 
he . : . National | West- | Williams 
Barclays District Gl Lloyds | Martins | Midland | National ce . - 
JULY, 1946 Bank | Gutts | “Ban Mills | Bank | Bank | Bank | Bank eg he ae ee 
Ltd. Ltd. & Co. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. gate 
Date 30th | 29th 24th 24th 23rd 31st 31st 23rd 24th 25th 29th 
ASSETS £ £ £ | £ £ £ £ 
Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of England | 109,211 4,877 19,755 5,145 66,079 13,636 9,940 532,099 
Balances with and Cheques in course of collection on other 
Banks in Great Britain and Ireland .........s.eeeee- 30,522 1,230 6,531 2,586 20,508 25,007 3,644 | 163,318 
I ns ncccadescabesccsous gee she ove one see aoe ee 7,486 
Money at Call and Short Notice . 50,896 4,622 9,534 9,215 53,059 44,537 7,653 504,738 
Bills Discounted............. 135,876 15,030 51,553 | 64,796 3,869 | 521,613 
Treasury Deposit Receipts .. 303,500 49,500 187,000 23,500 | 1,381,500 
SED shtick bem stirs so» censahie ; 271,680 67,423 152,830 10399 1,405,963 
Advances to Customers and other Accounts ........... 181,698 25,170 877,329 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, Endorsements, ete. 23,872 3,535 157,012 
SORE ND GIES. «5c since sane seoncscionnebach 7,936 1,249 41,001 
Investment in Affiliated Banks and Subsidiary Companies 6,221 oss ase 24,395 
1,121,412 | 46,446 | 197,727 5,416,452 
Ratio of Cash to Current, Deposit and other Accounts.... 10 -20 10 -49 . 10-41 
LIABILITIES 

Capital Path ap oss cssiccccrcccecscse qatecescseeecese 15,858 2,977 78,198 
ROI Tides 66 de ceceebtviesece eccccccccseccoces 11,250 2,976 67,473 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts.....ccessceesseeee [1,070,432 188,239 5,112,627 
Acceptances, Endorsements, etc...... oSRecesacccesocess 23,872 3,535 157,012 
Notes in Circulation................ beseccenoscoesqcves ope wes oe 1,142 
aa peeaeenendeenatartneidedimenesiitniainge ial a 
1,121,412 46,446 ae 197,727 | 64,644 | 986,729 | 242,122 |1,180,431 65,910 | 684,740 | 729,309 | 96,982 5,416,452 























Australia and N.Z. on London 





Buying Buying | Selling 
Australia | N.Z. tAustralia | 1N.Z. fAus-| ¢N.Z. 











125} 









Mail | Mail 


Sight .....} 126 12434) 123§ | 125$ | 1243: 

30 days...) 126) 124) | 1 125%%| 12 i 

60 ye oes 1 12 124 i 
122 n.q. 





= April 7, all bills on Australia will be tases at sea mail rates only. Bills will 

be sent by air mail on payment of appropriate post 

* All rates ces and N.Z.) now based on {1 \—London. ¢t Plus — age. 1264, 
ys, 


§ Via w? America/N.Z. Air Mail (Australia) Demand, 126} ;: 
60 days, he 90 days, 1273. (N.Z.) Demand, 125§; 30 days, 126§; 60 days, 126 
90 days, 127 ‘(plus postage). t+ Any mail. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
rates in London fer T.T.s and bills on South Africa are (per £100 sterling) £100} 


for errs pols (sight) 5 £10143 (30 days) ; , ib. oH da rat £10233 (90 days). For 
Rhodesia the a rates are £100}, £ Piola ood? 8 oe %. 
ern £100 sterling) fort wey She bills are £100 for South 


Selling rates in Lorition 
Africa and £993 for 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 
The following rates, issued by Bank of London and South America, are related to US. §. 
Approximate sterling rates can be calculated from $-£ rate. 


Colombia* Open market sight selling rate 175} pesos 100 U.S. $ on aly 23, 1946. 
Ecuador* Official sight selling rate 13-50 sucres per Us. S. $ on July 9, 1 
Guatemala Sight selling rate one $5 tose per U.S. $ plus commission of 1 per cent. to 
Central Bank, June 
Nicaragua* Official wey st 1988 rate , 5 032 cordobas per U.S. $ (excluding 5 per cent. 
tax) May 
El Salvador _ Sight selling rate New York was 2-51 colones as $ on July 10, 1946. 
Venezuela* Sight selling rate New York 3-35 bolivares U.S. $ on April 10, 1946 
Peru Sight selling rate 6 -50 soles per U.S. $ on July 4, 1946. 
* Official exchange controls are operative in these countries. 
OVERSEAS BANK RATES 
Changed From x Changed - 
7 

Amsterdam .... June 28,41 3 ‘3% | Madrid........ Dec. 1,” 
Athens ........ April 10,"45 ll 10 Montreal..... -. Feb. 8, °44 
Belgrade oe FO. LSB Ce OS SDs stoves «+. Jan. 9, °46 
Berlin ..... ---. April 9,°40 4 3t BRS. ok 0% +» Jan. 20, 45 
ee new 16,°45 2 1 Pretoria ..... +.» June 2,41 
Bucharest...... pt.17,°40 3 3 Rio de Janeiro.. May 31, "oD ose 
Budapest ...... Oct. 22,°40 4 3 BRED cas ences . May 18,'°3% 5 
Calcutta ....... Nov. 28, ’35 s 3 — ieee et ee - Sept. 16, i 6 
Chile ......... ; 15, "35{ RocnOe -.000 Fe 6° 

a Pl Sl seek. Men 25, °38 : i 
oe ag sna. > = + i Tokio 3-20 

elsingfors..... _ ‘ O sseeveres oe vee 
Lisbon......... oH SO Wellington..... July 20,’41 2 F 
N.Y. Fed. Res. t. 30,°42 4 ¢ | Dublin ..,,.... Oct. 26,°39 4 


(a) For banks and credit institutions. (6) For — persons and firms. 
(c) The rate for advances secured by Government securities maturing or callable beyond 
ie year, and for discounts and -advances secured by eligible paper, remained at 

per cent. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 










































































































































“Wea | Price, | Price, | Net | Gross || Price, ||, | P Price, | Yield 
Prices, i lec! > > a oes Last two rice am ield, 
—- 14) Name of Security } 3.89) ae ae mah sath tne oe 13) Dividends Name of Security — oe | > 
pa \2z 1946 | 1946 1946 196 | |i ee a || t 
“Figh | Low a. ||_High [Low | @ ®) © _| 1946 1948 1946 
—— fl. ke | | 1) — — = ; _ ene 
British Funds* I if & @ Tes | | % | % || Iron, Coal and Steel | ‘6-8 
yo0j | 1005 || Na. Def. 2% 1944-48...) A 100% | 100% eed 0 4 5 || 66/7} | 57/6 4 a| 8} |\Babcock & Wi.cox Ord. f1. | 64/6 64/6 | 317 6 
W034 | 101% | Conversion 3% 1948-55 .../} E 1014 10lfxd| 0 9 4/115 3)|| 56/6 | 43/6 34a} 16} | Bolsover Colliery Ord. {1.. -|| 56/- 56/- 73 ¢ 
303 100} War Bonds 4. a 1949-51. . | E 1024 102} 01110;);114 3 | 30/9 25/- t3$a| T6%b Brown (John) Ord. 10/-..../| 29/3 29/9 $7 4 
300 100 Exchequer 18% 1950.|| E 100} 100% | 015 11/111 8 || 13/63 9/ | 44 8} > |\Cammell Laird Ord, Stk. 5/-|| 12/9 13 416 0 
3034 | 100} || War Bonds 24% 1951-53. || E | 102axd)  1024xd/ ° 17 8/119 8 } 25/9 | 21/108) 3 @| 5 b|\Colvilles Ord. Stk. f1...... | 24/3 24/103} 6 8 6 
303% | 1003 || War Bonds 2}% 1952-54..|| E 102xd | 102jxd}0 19 5) 2 1 6 |\100/6 | 88/- 6 @| 15 5 |\Cory (Wm.) Ord. Stk. {1...|| 98/1! | 100 400 
105 100} Funding 23% 1952- Ee eae | E 103% oat | 018 9]2 310 || 28/3 22/3 8c 8 c\\Dorman Long Ord. {1 ..... “Hl 25/3 28 514 3 
} 993 || War Bonds 23% 1954-56..|| E | 1024xd\ 102 1 1 7] 2 310 || 44/103) 36/6 4 «| 7 b\lGuest Keen &c. Ord Stk. fi) 37/9 39/44 1512 0 
072 | 102) | Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58.....\| E 105% | 1058 | 019 31/2 5 91] 34/- | 24/6 1236} 5 «||Hadfields Ord. Stk. 10/- ...|| 25/-xa] 25 1. 
JO? | 102} || War Loan 3% 1955-59....| E 1064 | 1064 |019 0} 2 6 2]| 30/6 | 21/44 || 7c] 7 ¢|\Harland & W. Ord. Stk. £1. | 27/6 28/- |5 0 0 
306, | 101} | Savings Bds. 3°, 1955-65..| E 104jxd} 10448 | 1 1 9] 2 8 O || 24/9 | 20/- || 2$a/ 124 Powell Duffryn Ord. Stk. £1] 24/3 24/3 | 612 Op 
103 98 || Funding 24% 1956-61..... E 102% | 1024/1 3 5/2 6 7 || 50/- | 40/- {ae $24 @ Staveley Coal Ord. Stk. £1. .|| 50/- 50/- | 216 OF 
106 | 101t || Funding 3% 1959-69. ....|| E 1054 106 1 3 91210 9 || 58/3 | 47/9 12$¢| 12) ¢ Stewarts & Lloyds Def. {1..)) 49/- 50/- |5 0 0 
84 | 112% || Funding 4°% 1960-90... ... | E 1183 | 118% |016 6]210 1/]| 64/- | 58/9 10 6| 4 a |Swan, Hunter Ord. Stk. f1..|| 61/9 | 62/-xd/ 410 2 
06% | 1014} || Savings Bds. 3% 1960-70..|| E | 1054xd) 105}xd) 1 4 4/210 5 |) 12/- 9/6 abe ‘oh | \Thomas & Bald. Ord. 6/8.. 20, 10}xd| 10/103) 7 14 0 
100 99} ||Savings Bds. 24% 1964-67. || E 100gxd} 100 Axd| 1 6 11} 2 9 0 || 25/103) 20/104 ¢ a \|\United Steel Ord. Stk. {1...|] 24/9 25/314 7 3 
119§ | 113} || Victory Bonds 4% 1920-76 § | 17Rxd| 1184xd) 1 1 1) 213 0 || 27/105) 18/14 4al 6h iv ickers Ord. Stk. 10/- ..... 26/- 27/7! | 312 § 
107# | 101 |Savings Bds. 3% 1965-75.. || E 1064xd) 106% 1/1 5 8/211 9 | | Textiles 
1074 | 103, | War Loan 34% “aft. 1952.. || E 106# | 106% | 017 1/2 8 7/) 18/3 | 12/74 Nilc| Nil . |/Bleachers Assn. Ord. Stk. £1)| 14/3 14/6 Nil 
115% | 109 ||Consois 4% (after 1957)...|| E 113% | 113) | 017 21210 9!) 27/7) | 24/- 5 ¢} 5 ¢|\Bradford Dyers Ord. Stk. {1|| 24/6 25/- |4 0 0 
112g | 106§ |/Conv. 34% (after 1961)....|| E 1124 | 1124 |1 1.5/2 11 11] 38/- | 32/9 i§ ¢| 8 c||British Celanese Ord. 10/-..|| 35/6 3/6 |2 310 
107} | 103} || Treas. Stk. 3% (aft. 1966).|| E 106% | 106 |1 511/212 7/| 67/- | 51/6 32a| 6} /!Coats, J. & P. Ord. Stk. fl. 63/13 | 63/1 13 3 6 
113, | 102 || Redemption 3% (1986-96).||_ E 1124 | 112) | 1 5 8/211 2) 58/9 | 51/6 5 b| 2a |\Courtaulds Ord. Stk. £1.. 56/3 57/- | 212 7 
101 | 97% ||Local Loans 3%.......... rw 1012 100## | 112 10} 219 9 || 42/6 | 33/- || 2a] 2§5!EnglishS. Cotton Ord. {1...|| 33/9 34/9 | 217 7 
98} 91} rune BGi ici. « } U 6H) 6H) 1 8 5) 21 9) 27/3 | 21/44 |) 4 e 5 ¢ ||Fine Catton S; pns. Ord. £1. - 23/9 2/- |4 0 0 
i} | iat Bek Ro - 8t i § b te [Hoyle (Jo (Joshua) Ord Stk. 2 a/- 5/- 5/1h | 218 7 
2 = ¢ c ||Lanes. Cott t 1 18 10 
*To a assumptions indicated : Net | yie ields after allowi ing for tax at 9s. in f. 111/10}} 89/- ine : ||Patons & eens, fi. ede ie a ; 12 10 
E=Earliest date. U=Undated (flat yield). A=Sepiember15, 1946. § Average Electrical Manufactg. 
life 17 yrs. 6 mths, | 7 fo 10 c}| 10 4 5 Elect. Ord. Stk. 67/6 67/6 | 219 0 
7 - - ——— | - - oe a |\B. Ins. & Calenders 45 47/3 _ 
Prices, | wa” 4 Price, | Price, | Yield, || 38/ | 29/1) || ‘tea i b ||Crompton Park. ‘A’ Stk. a Sir | Sy. 13 ¥ 0 
Year 1945 | Aug. 13) Name of Security | Ave | Ans | Aus. a ae a a | English Electric Ord. x. = 2 60/6 | 60/6 |3 6 0 
pentane 1} » > > , ‘General 
fiigh | Low | High | Low __ || 1946 | 1946 | 1946 Oot ee as ane eeeoeriel Pie fe PATS 
l |. Dom. & Col. Go Col. Govts. || i lg s. d. || 44/1) | 37/6 3 a| 7 6|\County of London Stk. £1..|| 42/6 43/- 1413 0 
101 99} | 110} | 100} /|Australia 3% 1965-69..... | 107 107 215 9/|| 28/6 | 25/6 a b ||Edmundsons Ord. Stk. {1..]| 27/6 27/6 |4 7 0 
} 99: || 110} | 102h  |/New Zealand 34% 1962-65..|| 103 103 3 0 0 || 22/74 | 20/45 b| 2a |iGas Light & Coke Stk. {1...|} 21/3xd) 21/3 } 414 4 
115 113 118 114 \Nigeria 4% 1963.......... || 118 118 213 3/|| 33/3. | 29/6 a 6 |\North- Electric Stk. 30/6 w/e (4h 9g 
107 | 104 110% | 105 South Africa 34° 1954-59. .|| 109 109 | 2 5 1/| 40/6 | 4/3 3.a| 66 |\Scottish Power Ord. Stk. 40/ 40/- } 410 0 
| Corporation Stocks i| Motor and a 
1 ” 103 99} | /Birmingham 23% 1955-57. . 1024 1023 | 2 9 0O|| 42/43 | 34/6 20 c} 25 «< |\Austin ‘A’ Ord. Stk. 5/-....|| 39/3 39/3 |}3 3 8 
10. 100 «=| 1 100} [Bristol 3% 199855. . ea --|| 104 1044 | 211 3'|| 33/3 | 26/3 Tec| c\\BS.A. Ord. Stk. £1........ 30/9 418 6 
102 993 || 105 100 Glasgow 3% 1963-66.......|) 105} 10 211 9|) 20/- | 13/4 4 a| 6 5 ||Bristol Aeroplane Stk. 10/-.|| 18/3 18/74 |5 7 6 
98 943 || 101 ee oe eeeeeel| 100}xd!} 100 219 8 | 46/6 | 35/- 10 ¢} 10 ¢/|\De Havilland Ord. Stk. 43/6 43/9 |4ll 4 
1013 | 100 || 104} | 100, | Liverpool 3% 1954-64.°°177!| 104 104 2 810 || 46/6 | 39/6 6 ¢ ih ¢ | Rord Motor Ord. Stk. {1.. 44/9 | 45/6 |3 6 0 
i] | Foreign Governments |, 24/7) | 16/2} IT} b a ||Hawker See Ont cl Bx 23/3 23/104} 6 16 6 
g 91 101 4 | Argentine 34% Bds. 1972...|| 101 101 3 8 10 || 94/6 | 80/- a 148 | \Lucas (Joseph) Ord. {1..... 92/6 92/6 |3 5 0 
67 || 78 704 | Austria 43% Gtd. 1934-59..|| 73} 735 | 416 8 | 46/7% | 41/S |} 10 a} t7d/}) ante Motes 5/- Ona. Stk. 44/- 43/9 |}2 0 0 
40 || 4, 36! || Brazil 4% 1889A, Int.1}%.|| 38 38 3.18 11 |/131/3 | 99/9 20 c} 20 | Rolls Reyee Ord. s Stk. {1...|| 111/3 | 1lo/- | 312 6 
i 63 || 72 64 | |Brazil 5% 1914A, lat. 3§%.|| 67 66 |5 1 6) Shipp 
21 348 25 ‘||Chile 6% (1929) 24/0 48°, .| I 32 | 3.13 3 || 35/43 | 25/103) al Bo Icunard Ord. Ste ty eee 33/- 4/- | 517 6 
i 47 H 67} 474 |\Chinese 5% 1913.......... | 53 49} Nil || 50/9 | 37/3 3 a| 6 6|\ElderD. Lines Hidgs. Ord.{1)|} 43/- 43/- | 4 310 
903 || 97 914 | Portuguese External 38721) 96 97 | 3 110 || 36/9 | 27/3 6 ¢ 6 c|\/Furness, Withy Ord. Stk. £1)| 32/- 32/- |315 0 
71 655 | 76 72  |'Spanish 4% Sealed Bonds..|| 74 74 = |5 8 1/]| 59/3 | 48/3 8b} 2 aliP. & O. Def. Stk. {1....... 55/6 57/- | 310 0 
7 «| «O73 88} 75 | Uruguay 3}% Assented....|| 87} 87s | 4 0 O|| 33/- | 24/9 6 ¢} 6 c\\Royal Mail Lines Ord. Stk. {1|} 28/- 28/- }4 5 7 
ey a - || 33/6 | 24/9 5 ¢| 6 c¢/|/Union Castle Mail Stk. £)..j} 30/6 31/ 317 6 
¥ _ \ Taa'two. | || Price, Price, | Yield, | | Tea and Rubber 
‘i Ite Aug. 13! Dividends | Name ot Security || Aug. Aug. Aug. || 24/103) 19/6 2 ¢| Nil c|\Anglo-Dutch of { Java £1....]} 19/9 19/9 Nil 
fa. te lanes | | 6 13, 13, || 51/9 || 37/6 24a} 10 6 |\Jokai (Assam) Tea {1......|| 49/3 | 50/- |5 0 0 
High | Low (@)_ () 4) U | _ 1946 | 1946 1946 || 3/113) 2/82 6 b| Nilc don Asiatic Rbr. 2/-...|| 3/38] 3/1: | Nil 
l H % | age £ s. d. |) 29/6 | 23/1 || Nile} Nilc |'Rubber Pltns. Trust £1..... /- 25/9 Nil 
544 | 3 || Nil ie TR. Stk. eG 45 44 bs | 48/9 | 39/- Nile} Nil ¢ ||United Sua Betong {1......]} 43/- 41/- Nil 
17 8} Nile} Nil c| B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. B:.f| 13 12} Nil || Oil 
aT 50 2 c| 3 c|San Paulo Ord. Stk. ..... om | 51 514 | 516 3 |/107/6 | 91/9 5 6] 15 2||Angto-Iranian Ord. Stk. a. 100/- | 100/- | 4 0 0 
$24 | $212 «|| «2 @| 3 6) Can. Pacific Com. $25......|| $22 $225 | 511 1 || 33/6 | 28/- 1735| 1744 ||Apex Trinidad Ord. b/-.- 32/3 33/- 16 6 0 
62} | 53} 3| 2a (Great Western Ord. Stk.....}] 55 55 9 1 6|| 80/- | 68/1} a} 10 6 ||Burmah Oil Ord. Stk. TH/3 | 71/103) 3 9 7 
- 106} || 246} 2}@!'G.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk. ..|) 114 114 4 8 0 || 98/1} | 75/- {2ha| $326 ||Shell Transport Ord. sft a 6 93/9 }1 6 Sf 
€ 493 || 2b) 2 a\LNE.R. 4% Ist Pref. Stk. 51 61 717 0 |/121/3 | 94/8 5 a} 10 }5/|Trinidad Leaseholds {1.....|} 1153/9 | 119/44} 210 4 
35 || 2be 4c IL. MS. Ord. Stock....... 27k 27} |1411 0 | Miscellaneous 
60 a Tr ce 2 a} HL. MS. 4% Pref. 1923 Stk.. 53 53 711 0 || 30/3 | 20/- Tka\ 174 6 \\Assoc. British Picture af 29/6 29/6 |}4 49 
63 55 136} 1}a)|'London Transport ‘C ’ Stk.. 56} 58 5 2 6 || 73/9 | 53/9 10 c} 10 c|\\Assoc. P. Cement Ord. {1. 10/3 70/6 | 2 16 10 
18} 2 c| 2 c}\Southern Def. Stock....... 20 20 915 6 |/111/3 | 76/- a| 12}5|\Barker (John) SEP: ef] 1OI/3 | 106/3 | 216 5 
80 68} 24b|  2$a| Southern 5% Pref. Ord. Stk.|| 70 70h | 7 2 0 || 65/3 | 55/- ste 35 c||Boots Pure Drug 63/3 | 64/- | 2 14 10 
ij | Banks & Discount | 44/3 | 35/- 24 6 6 |\British Aluninios Stk (1 42,6 43/6 si 
97/6 | 86/6 | 10 b Tha Alexanders £2, £1 pd....... 96 /- 94/6 1314 0 1134/44 /113/9 10g ¢| +11} c ||Brit.-Amer. Tobacco Sif 123/9 | 127/6 | 115 4f 
& 6; || 2ha@| 5 6 |\Bank of Australasia {5..... 8 8 | 4 2 6 |/103/1} | 82/9 8 a| 12 b|/British Oxygen Ord. Stk. £1 99/ 99/44} 4 0 6 
£8 £53 || 6 cl 6 c|\Bankof Montreal $10...... £7 £73 | 118 6h}, 120 95 4 cl 9 ¢|\Cable & Wir. Hdg. Stk...... 108} 113 719 3 
234 6c 6 c/|\Bank of NewS. Wales {20..|| 29}xd} 29 3 9 On!| 192/6 |157/6 224] 12$4a |\Carreras ‘A’ Ord. {1 ....... | 180/- | 182/6 | 3 16 10 
83/-| 74/3 || 7b] 7 T 6 [Barclays Bank ‘B’ {1..... | 81/- 82/- | 3 8 3 || 13k 9% || 40 c}| 10 a|\DeLa Rue (Thomas) Ord. {1} 1143 ll#t | 310 0 
83/6 | 63/9 | > |Barelays (D.C. & O.)* A,’ £1|| 82/- 80/- | 113 0| 78/ a | 51/- 8 ¢| 12 c (Dunlop Rubber Ord. Stk. £1) .2/3 76/6 | 3 210 
13} 93 || ba 2 | Chartered o of India {5...... oe 13 118 0 || 36/9 | 30/4 8 c| 8 ciElec. & Mus. Ind Stk. 10/-.|| 32/6 33/- | 2 8 6 
104/- | 91/- 946 \|District ‘A’ £5, £1 pd...... | 101/ 101/ 312 3/|| 28/9 | 21/6 6 c|  7c}Gaumont British Ord. 10/-.|| 27/6 27/9 | 214 1 
% £80 Nil¢| Nil c |/Hong Kong & Shanghai $125), £864 £894 Nil | si | 43/- =e ts \Gestetner Ltd. Ord. Stk. 5/-|| 49/3 49/- |3 1 53 
66/- | 58/6 || 6 6| 6 a/Lloyds‘A’ £5, {1 pd. ..... 65/- 66/- | 312 9 /113/9 |102/6 24a} 1245 |\Harrisons & Cros. Def. {1...|| 110/- | 110/- | 214 7 
98/6) 8l/- | Hd 7h a Martins Bank {1.......... 95/- 97/- | 3 1 9|| 10/3 | 17/4 3¢| 9 ¢|Home & Colonial Ord. 4/-.;| 8/44 8/6 |\4 47 
97/~| 85/- || 8 b| 8 a|\Midland Bank /1, fully paidj) 95/6 96/- |3 6 7 || 48/6 | 37/- || 3 .a@| 5 b|\Imperial Chemical Ord. {1..|) 43/6 46/10}, 3 8 5 
7 6h | 5} 5 a||Nat. Dis. (A) £24, fully paid)) 7 7% 13 710)! 8& | Te || t10 5| +7$a \\Imperial Tobacco Ord. {1 ..| it % |2 4 S&T 
83/9 | 73/9 7h b 7h a |\Nat. Prov. £5, £1 paid..... 80/6 81/- 314 0 || $544 | $453 i$. 60 ¢ \$1.60 c} Internationa! Nickel n.p....|| $493 $50 | 33 3 
629 | 477. «|| 8h) 8}. ||Royal Bank of Scotland Stk.) 525 525 3 410 || 58/9 | 48/6 || 5 ¢\ 5 c|\Lever& UnileverOrd.{1.../) 52/9 54/ 117 6 
} 20} | Sal ® | aio of S. Africa £20, £5 pd.)| 253 255 |3 6 91) 76/6 | 59/6 || 10 c| 10 c} London Brick Ord. {1...... 70/- 70/- | 211 3 
T7/-| 63/- | 5 6| 5 a/|Union Discount {1 Stk. .... + 14/- 76/- | 212 17'|| 85/6 | 70/- 15 a| 35 6\\Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 5/-...||  82/- 81/9 |3 1 3 
99/3} 9/6 9b) 9a || Westminster £4, £1 paid....|| 96/6 98/- | 313 6 ||121/6 | 95/- || 1235) 5 a||Metal Box Ord. Stk. {1..... || 117/6 | 118/9 | 219 0 
| insurance ‘| 1101/10) 90/- || 12$5| ha |\Murex £1 Ord. Stk......... || 96/3 95/- +4 4 0 
37k 30 | 40 a) 50 db Alliance {1, fully ald.....} 34 35 211 6 |) 50/3 | 40/- || 20 cj 25 ¢ ||\Odeon Theatres Ord. 5/-. . .| 48/9 48/9 | 21) 6 
1) 15 | 4/6a| 6/-b) Atlas £5, £1} paid......... i; 15 15} 3 6 10 || 48/4} | 35/7} | 2$a| 12$6)||Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/-.|; 43/- 43/- | 3 910 
133 | 10¢ || 15 a! 22$6 Commercial Union f1...... | 12 128 |219 6 || 81/3 | 71/- || 10 6| 34a |\Tate & Lyle Ord. Stk. {1...|| 79/6 796 }3 7 9 
168/1}, 135/- 16 a| 16 b|\Gen. Accdt. £1, 12/6 pd....|| 150/- | 155/- | 211 6 || 47/- | 38/9 |} 15 ¢| 15 c/}}Triplex Safety Glass 10/-...| 42/- 42/- } 311 6 
8% | 6s 11} b |\London & Lancashire £1...|/ 8 8t | 211 6 |/135/- |106/3 ||(d)12}b| 10 a@|\Tube Investments Ord. £1, .|| 116/3 | 116/3 | 317 6 
19 15} | $224 3 #20 a |'Pearl f1, fully paid........ | 18 19} | 2 4 3+ 95/- | 79/6 || 8$6| 3%a|\Turner & Newall Ord. {1...|| 89/6 90/- 215 7 
223 | li} || 6/-b| 6/7 a|\Phoenix f1, Dats 20 20} | 3 1 6 || 58/7 | 43/9 || Tha \(k) 1746 |/United Molasses Ord. 6/8 .-|) 53/6 54/- |3 19 
358 | 29 | 169. ote $114} c | Prudential £1 ' a a tak’ | 35 jnl 19 6t 50/6 | 40/9 || 4 c| 4 c\/Wall Paper Defd. {1....... 47/- 46/- |115 7 
5 | 405 | ll 21} b |/Royal Exchange £1........|/ 13 14 2 3 8 || 98/6 | 80/1} || 45 5) 15 a || Woolworth Ord. OP. oc 93/- 94/- |3 310 
13} 10 | 3 3a | 3/36} |Royal £1, fully paid ince ane wer 12 212 0 | Mines 
} | i Breweries, &c. | || 68/9 60/- || we 27h a} lAshanti Goldfields Prd. a | 63/- 63/- 3 910 
196/6 | 183/- || $15 6| +5 a/||/Bass Ratcliff Ord. Stk. £1.. | 190/- | 190/- | 2 0 3t 97/6 | 78/1} || 12$c¢| 124 \\Cons. Gids. of S. Africa £ 80/- 8o/- |3 3 7 
1393/9 | 115/33) is 15 » |\Distillers Co. Ord. Stk. £1..|| 139/- | 138/6 |3 5 0|| 23% 173 30.b| 30 a|\De Beers (Def.) £24...... 20% 22 | 6 16 
163/- | 147/- | 11 @ Guinness (A.) Ord. Stk. {1..|) 160/6 | 161/- | 3.12 0 | 35/7} | 28/14 325| 2}a@||Randfontein A eeee) 29/1 | 28/- | 4 9 
aa ie | uss ie is b i tind Coope &c. Ord. Stk. a: 129/6 | 129/6 | 319 0) 10 7 15 b| 15 a||\Rhokana Corp. Ord. y 9 i3 6 
a haath 0 Bete Oat 108/- | 108/- | 317 9 1if— | 13/ Nile] Nil |/Roan Antelope om ae 14 18/3 Nil 
10/8 131/- = ; ny 154/- | 156/- | 2 4 4+ 58 5 48b| 45 a}\Sub —e of thes’: 96/6 97/3 | 9 3 g 
+4 i" | aylor Walker er Ord. Ste fi. 48/3 48/3 14 3 0}| 14% 12 ha Ke b |'Union Cp. 12/ 6 fy Te 14 14 31 
u/s | se. é a\ 14 6) W atney Combe Del. Sti Combe Def. Stk. rs | 100/9 | 100/-xdi4 0 0}| 8 6 jw. Wviteestercenets Pe ots 8 8 
(a) Interim div. i F ‘(b) Final div. ic) Last two seatkr an (h) Allowing for exchange. 


(&) Includes 2}% tax free yield basis, 273%. (m) Yield basis, 69 -58%. (p) Yield basis, 8%. (r) Includes bonus 2% tax free. + Free of Tax. 
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m 
AUSTRALIA, 
NEW ZEALAND, 
FiJl and PACIFIC ISLANDS 


Consult and use 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


(Incorporated in New South Wales with limited liability) 
FIRST AND LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK IN THE SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC 
LONDON OFFICES: 29 Threadneedie Street, E.C.2., and 47 Berkeley Square, W.1. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office : OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, |! 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS 
ASSETS EXCEED 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 

(1945 Accounts) 


£15,600,000 
£92,000,000 
€173,000,000 





CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY. (Incorporated in 
Canada with Limited Liability.—DIVIDEND NOTICE,—ORDINARY 
CAPITAL STOCK.—At a neat ee the Board of Directors held to-day, 
a dividend of Two per Cent. (fifty cents per share) on the Ordinary 
Capital Stock in respect of the year 1946 was declared payable in Cana- 
dian funds on October 1, 1946, to shareholders of record at 3 p.m. on 

26, 1946.— Order of the Board, FREDERICK BRAMLEY, 
Secretary. Montreal, August 12, 1946. 


ACTUARIES 


Any public body, company, society or person requiring the permanent 
whole-time services of a qualified Actuary or of an actuarial student is 
“invited to apply to the Chairman of either of the undermentioned 
Boards, who will be pleased to Por a names of such members of 
the Institute of Actuaries or of the Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland 
as may be interested in the appointment and qualified to undertake the 
duties involved. 

The Institute of Actuaries Appointments Board, Staple Inn Buildings, 
Holborn, London, W.C.1. 

The Faculty of Actuaries Appointments Board, 23 St. Andrew Square, 
Edinburgh, 2. 


UALIFIED STATISTICIAN (Man or Woman). Preferably under 
age 50. Required Health Division of Relief Organisation for 
short-term service mm London. rience in medical statistics essential. 
alary, £935 p.a. Applications, which must be in writing, stating date 
of birth, full details of qualifications and experience (including a list 
in chronological order of posts held), and quoting Ref. No. F.C. 133, 
should be addressed to the Min of Labour and National Service, 
London Appointments Office, 1-6, Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1. 
No acknowledgements will be sent except to candidates selected for 
interview, 


Garases. experienced London Export expert with buying and 
selling connections desires contact sound concern wishing start or 
expand export trading.—Box 283, 


XPORT MANAGER, with Engineering Degree or equivalent, required 

Pog ger ree firm of engineers engaged on precision products. 
Age to 45, residence Australasia. Salary approx. £1,500 per annum.— 
Write full particulars to Box 284. 


ENERAL EXPORT merchants require experienced buyer with 
initiative —Write Box A.15, Willings, 362, Grays Inn Road, W.C.1. 


RWICK, Orr & Partners, Ltd., consulting specialists in organisation 
and management, require man for service in the division concerned 
with distribution organisation and sales control. Age 33-40 years. Good 
University degree or equivalent, and at least five years’ responsible 
experience in distribution management. Chartered accountant with bias 
to distribution would be acceptable. Remuneration commensurate with 
the high responsibilities entailed and standards required for this 
appointment.—Applications to be submitted in writing to the company’s 
offices, at 7, Park Lane, W.1. 


iw from concentration camp. 
sentation for C.S.R. 
Praha XIX.—852, Tel. 726-82. 


ROGRESSIVE position urgently required by young man (34) as 

secretary/assistant to sales or research manager or similar. 
Experienced statistics, graphs, précis writing, personal secretarial 
duties.—Box 288. 





~n 





I want to take over general repre- 
Bankers’ guarantee.—J, Fluss-Farsky, 








N excellent opportunity exists in the accounts department of a 
manufacturing chemical company for a male Hollerith supervisor 
with organising ability and the capacity to control female staff. 
Previous machine and commercial experience essential.—Apply Box 289. 


pen Vintage Cider and Perry Wine supplied in returnable 
6, 10, 15 and 30 gallon casks. Delivered anywhere. Stamped 
addressed envelope for Price List.—The Cotswold Cider Company, 
11 Clarence Street, Gloucester. 


MENS Wrist Watches, by Timor, Ebel, Leonidas, 15-jewel Swiss lever 
movement; steel case. High-grade precision instrument, as supplied 
to H.M. Forces. £12. Cash with order.(packing and postage 1s, extra). 
Not sent on approval.—_Waring and Gillow, Ltd., Oxford Street, W.1. 
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THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


ESTABLISHED 13837. 

Capital Authorised and Issued 
Paid-up Capital oe 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors 


LIMITED 
see soe £12,000,000 
£4,000,000 
£8,000,000 

£12,000,000 
(Not capable of being called up 


except in the event of and for the 
purpose of the bank being wound up.) 


Reserve Fund : vs 
Special Currency Reserve... a. 


Head Office: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
West Eng Agency: 15 CARLOS PLACE, W.1 


£3,250,000 
£1,600,000 
E.C.3. 


Drafts are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. Telegraphic Remittances 
are also made. Commercial and Circular Letters of Credit and 
Travellers’ cheques issued. Bills are purchased or sent for 
Collection. Deposits are received for fixed periods on terms which 
may be ascertained on application. 





28 ii ate 
ADMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON 
CLERK OF THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


The London County Council invites applications for appointment to 
the office of Clerk of the Council at a 7 of £3,750 a year. The 
Clerk of the Council is the chief administrative officer of the Couneij, 
Candidates should have had wide administrative experience; legaj 
qualifications are not essential. There are no age limits for candidates, 
The person appointed will be subject to the Council’s superannuation 
and provident fund scheme. Form of application (stamped ad 
foolscap envelope necessary) obtainable from the fete Clerk of the 
Council (K), The County Hall, Westminster Bridge, London, §.B). 
Applications must be returned so as to be received not later than 
Saturday, October 5, 1946. Canvassing disqualifies. 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 
and 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF BOLTON 


BOLTON TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TECHNICAL TEACHERS. 

Required for permanent appointment, to commence duty in October, 
1946, or January, 1947, Lecturers with industrial experience, appropriate 
qualifications and experience in teaching the following subjects:— 

(a) Building Subjects, preferably in at least one of the following: 
Brickwork, Plumbing, Building Construction, ot Science, 

(b) Engineering Subjects, preferably in at least one of the following: 
Electrical, Civil, Production and Automobile Engineering; or 
Metallurgy. 

(c) Commercial Subjects, including the office arts. 

Lecturers are also required with experience in the training of teachers 
(service or civilian), with academic qualifications in science subjects 
relating to engineering or building, or in Arts subjects relating to 
commerce (including geography, modern languages or economics). 

Salary in accordance with Training College Scales, £400 x £20 to £650. 
Initial salary will be dependent on industrial and teaching experience, 
with increments for war service. Promotion to Senior Lecturer scale 
£600 x £20 to £750 might be offered later. 

Application forms and further particulars may be obtained from the 
undersigned, to whom applications should be returned immediately, on 
receipt of a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope. 

W. H. HAYWARD, Chief Education Officer. 

Education Office, Nelson Square, Bolton. 


BRIGHTON TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


Principal: G. E. WATTS, M.A., Ph.D., B.Sc., F.R.I.C. 
Intermediate and Final Courses for B.Com. and B.Sc. (Econ.) 
Degrees of the University of London. 

Students can be accepted for admission in the term commencing 

17th September, 1946. 
Prospectus and application form from The Registrar, Brighton 
Technical College, Brighton, 7, Sussex. 











RADE WITH SPAIN.—British Iregua, Limited, Export and Import 
Merchants, Jamaica Buildings, St. Michael’s Alley, Cornhill, London, 
E.C.3. Telephone: Mansion House: 4974/5. This Company offers their 
extensive purchasing, sales and distribution facilities throughout Spain, 
assuring their best services at all times. 
Yaar: will shortly extst for residential secretarial post (London), 
requiring tact, energy, personality, highest integrity and some 
administrative experience; applicant must be single man, age 30-85; 
good remuneration and prospects.—Fullest particulars in confidence, 
with names of references only, to Box 290. 








LL NEW, Superior. Gentleman’s Water and Shockproof Wrist Watch. 
£ Luminous Sweep centre seconds hand. Guarantee. £18 10s. 14K 
Gold model Eversharp U.S.A. Streamline Fountain Pen, £11 10s. Elght- 
day Travelling Clock, £12. Midget Jewelled Alarm Clock, £8. New 
Morocco Zip Despatch Case, £9 10s. New, Rolls Razor, De Luxe, 
cre £5.—B. W. Thomas, 40, Kensington Park Gardens, London, 


UNIVERSITY DEGREES. QUIETLY, in your own home, by studying 
our carefully prepared and tested courses, you can secure an external Degree 
of London University: 8.Com., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. (Econ.), LL.B. Expert and inex. 
pensive tuition also given for Accountancy and Secretarial Diplomas, Matri- 


culation, Civil Service posts, etc. Write now, specifying interest for the new 
100 page FREE book ‘ YOUR CAREER ”’ to The Principal, The Rapid Results 
College ‘Estd. 1928) F.27, Tuition House, London, S.W.19. 








Printed in Great Britain by St. Cusments Press, Ltp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. - Published weekly by THe Economist Newspaper, LID». 


at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


U.S. Representative: R. S. Farley, 111 Broadway, New York, 6.—Saturday, August 17, 1946. 
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